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Attending school in Braintree, Massachusetts, Marjorie’s favorite subject 
was mathematics; her favorite hobby photography. It was this interest 
which eventually led to her work as a metallographer. 








After graduation she received a State Scholarship to the Worcester State 
Hospital where she studied medical technology in the Research Lab. 
Then after other similar jobs in hospitals she came to G.E. 


GIRL 
METALLOGRAPHER 


The Story of 
MARJORIE PARKER 


Mount in a bakelite mold, polish to a mirror-like 
scratch-free surface, etch with acid or base to bring 
out structure of the material, watch for any defects 
that may be present. These are the basic steps in 
Marjorie Parker’s work, but there is a lot more to it 
than just these four procedures. 

Testing metallurgical samples, Marjorie is inter- 


‘ ested in finding better materials for use in parts for 


washing machines, automatic blanket contacts, toast- 
ers, and all types of home appliances. Right now she 
and her fellow workers are specializing on materials 
used in the Disposall unit. 

After the materials are tested, their imperfections 
are discovered, they are corrected, and then when a 
new material is created it goes through the same 
testing process until a satisfactory product is obtained. 
In this way better and more nearly perfect products 
are continually being found. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 
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She went to Boston University and was graduated with a B.S. degree in 


chemistry. Active in the Women's Athletic Association, her best sport was 
basketball. 
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One of her most enjoyed pastimes is making her own clothes. Working 
in General Electric on the microscopic study of metals, she still takes a 
lot of pictures and does all her own developing and printing. 
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Ever wish you were 


Aladdin ? 


, 
_ remember him... 


He was the lucky fellow who found a magic 
lamp. It gave him everything he wished for— 
from diamond-crusted palaces to a sultan’s daugh- 


ter as his bride. 


You've probably wished a lot of times for a 
miracle like this to happen to you. Maybe not for 
out-of-this-world treasures, but for something that 
will take care of the things that are bound to 


come up. 


Like money for the college you want to go to, 
or that trip you hope to take some day, or that 
fur coat you've set your heart on owning. 


Though no magic is involved, there is-a way to 
give you these things. Decide now that you are 
going to buy U.S. Savings Stamps through your 
school, post office, or bank. 


It’s) almost unbelievable how quickly your 
money accumulates, how quickly those stamps 
grow into U.S. Savings Bonds. 


Where else can you get such a safe, generous 


return on your money ($4 for every $3)? It’s so 
simple—so easy, you hardly miss the money that 


you're saving. 


And don't forget-at the same time, you're 
making more! 


Next to a magic lamp, there’s no better way 


than this to make your dreams come true. 








Contribvied by this magazine 


in co-operation with the Maga: ine Publishers of America as a public service. 











ARY woke up with a lump in 
her throat. At first she couldn't 
remember why—until she saw 


the bright blue tennis racket that still 
looked new after four months of use. 


before came back to 
her, and she buried her head in her 
pillow. Just thinking of it made her 
want to cry from and em- 
barrassment. 

To be beaten in two love sets by a 
mere child of thirteen, two years 


The afternoon 


shame 


by ELLEN LANE 


younger than she! To have all those 
watching people see how awkward 
she was; how her fierce determination 
only provoked in that blue racket will- 
fullness that sent the tennis ball on 
strange, wild journeys over the back- 
boards. 

It was no comfort to say to herself 
that everybody her age in this little 
town of Lawrenceville had been play- 
ing tennis for at least five years. In 
fact, it seemed to her that they had 


“It’s true,” Mary thought. “Lawrenceville 
is fine for people who have no ambition” 





; Efe be! She couldn’t be condemned to live 


wae a EE OE ig! SF — a” out her life in this sleepy place. She 


" Fi could never be happy in this funny little 


What wos it? shinst a sleepy ine towel. a ae? petted ye 


And it was a funny, slow-moving little 


of. I . kanes ( > 
& ike fawrée ‘ilie. could. feck a it town. Nothing was the way it should be. 


Here she was just around the corner 


from the finest houses, and already in 

ke iy Laphoin? To wteiy a good. game of ” the dinning dake. 
Sf Looking in the window of the Fashion 
% ae fens jet but what in the werkt else Shoppe didn’t make her feel any better. 
/ ET Miss Zelma Pitts, who ran the Fashion 
Shoppe, went to the city twice a year 
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been doing;tetbing elsecall the time she had been: living in a 
city a hundréé miles away, goimg to Miss Collins” school, <tudy- 
ing dancing, winning athe school prizes, being first in almost 
everything in her fags, yThose girls whom she had, knewn-for 
four strange months, “dnl. who were supposed to besher friends, 
didn’t care about allthat. They didn’t know -how-hard it was 
to come from Miss Collins’ to the hewillexing hubbub of a 
small-town public school. They.weren’t-4d_bit impressed by all 
the things she knew that thegdidat,, They didn’t have any 
idea of what life was like outside&£aywrenceville. 

And she, Mother, and Rickie were marooned here, absolutely 
marooned, until Dad was well enough to leave the nursing 
home and go back to the real-estate business. 

She jerked her head up trom the pillow and jumped out of 
bed. Well, if it took a tennis racket to impréss them, she'd use 
one. Dad had always said that a person could do anything she 
wanted to do. And what about the “Lapham will” that he had 
said she inherited? <A little pep talk to herself was all she 
needed. All her life she had done what she’d set out to do— 
winning school contests, doing the best entrechats in ballet 
class, being the best-dressed girl at Miss Collins’. 

She jammed the shower cap fiercely on her head, then 
thought better of it and carefully tucked all her hair under. Of 
course she could learn to play tennis well. She'd show them. 
And when she did, she would probably be rid of that awful 
feeling of being lonely and out of things that she’d had ever 
since she came to Lawrenceville. 

Over and over a little voice inside kept saying, “You'll show 
them’—all the time she was dressing, all the way down the 
stairs to breakfast. But it stopped when she got to the break- 
fast table. Mrs. Lapham was joyfully reading a letter, and 
hadn’t noticed that six year old Rickie wasn't eating his oatmeal. 

He sang out, “Mary, Mary, Daddy’s coming home, home, 
home!” Taking advantage of his mother’s inattention, he care- 
fully decorated the rim of his bow] with dribbles of oatmeal. 

Mrs. Lapham looked up. “Darling, such good news! The 
doctors say Dad may come home next week.” 

“Oh, Mother, how elegant!” Mary flopped into her chair with 
the shock of the wonderful surprise. 

It wasn't until she was almost through breakfast and had 
heard all about Dad’s amazingly quick recovery that she asked, 
‘When will we be going back home?” 

Her mother looked anxious. “Doesn't Lawrenceville seem 
like home to you yet? I have been hoping you were beginning 
to like it, because you see, dear, Dad thinks we might settle 
lown here. There’s something in his letter about it. Here, 
read it for yourself.” 

It was a thunderbolt. Absolutely a thunderbolt. What in 
the world was Dad thinking of? She couldn't trust herself to 
stay at the table and read the letter. 

She pushed back her chair. “My goodness, look what time 
it is!) Must rush like mad. May I see it later, Mother? “By.” 

She picked up her books and tennis racket, and managed 





to get out of the door before her mother could answer. She “We're a little bit scared of you, you 
walked swiftly down the tree-shaded street. It just couldn't know,” Jane laughed. “But give us time” 
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and came back with clothes selected “personally” for each 
of her clients. 

And there was the railroad car that had been converted into 
an ice-cream parlor, plunked right down on Main Street. 
Where did Mr. Armold ever get it? And how could he spend 
most of his time in a white apron, serving double dips, when 
he was supposed to be mayor? 

Even this morning, she had to admit to herself that the old 
ivy-covered courthouse was beautiful. But there was no grass 
under the huge oaks that shaded it, because every Saturday 
the farmers gathered there. She felt rather indulgent toward 
those slow-moving, serious-eyed men who came in from the 
countryside to do their weekly buying, but they certainly 
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spent a lot of time just hanging around the courthouse. 
There was a sort of ritual connected with everything that 
went on here, she thought, as she crossed the main street and 
skirted around the large oak, a Lawrenceville landmark, that 
had been left on a plot of earth at the intersection of the streets. 
The library, for instance—and she glanced at the little white 
building that was supposed to be a hundred years old. The 
cheerful spinster librarian presided as if she were giving a tea, 
and dispensed the latest gossip along with the books. 
Long ago, her father had said about Lawrencevillians, “No 
drive, no ambition, caught in a backwash.” 
“Dick!” Mary’s mother had rebuked. “Your old friends— 
(Continued on page 48) 


Iustrated by RICHARD BAUER 
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Suddenly Ah-Ting sprang from the 
glider and sailed off the veranda 


O WE have to go over the whole 
D thing again?” Mrs. Turner's voice 

was weary. “You know how I 
feel about keeping a dog in an apart- 
ment.” 

“But Mother,” Kit protested, as she 
squeezed streams of water from her 
recently shampooed hair, “lots of dogs are 
happy in apartments. And Jim Bushey 
says this puppy won't grow so very big. 
He’s only part collie, you know.” 

“But even a part collie would have to 
be fed, bathed, and exercised,” Mrs. 
Turner observed reasonably. 

“I'd take all the care of him myself,” 
Kit promised eagerly. “You wouldn’t be 
bothered at all.” 

“Yes, I know just how it would be,” 





said Mrs. Turner dryly. “With Ken away 
at Dartmouth and you busy with after- 
school activities, I'd be left to walk the 
dog and probably bathe and feed him as 
well, and I simply can’t take the respon- 
sibility.” 

Kit and her mother were sitting in the 
afternoon sun on the sheltered back 
porch of their summer cottage on the 
Vermont shore of Lake Champlain. “This 
trip to Hanover with George Denton is a 
wonderful opportunity for Ken,” Mrs. 
Turner said, changing the subject with 
finality. “The very first summer George 
came to the Lake Ken made up his mind 
that no college but Dartmouth would 
do for him.” 


“No wonder,” Kit put in, vigorously 
toweling her hair. “George has told us so 
much about Dartnivouth—skiing, hiking, 
winter carnival, and all—that I wish I 
could go to Dartmouth, too!” 

“It will be so much less strange for 
Ken when he goes up as a freshman next 
fail,” Mrs. Turner continued, “having 
been all over the place beforehand with 
an alumnus.” 

“Yea-ah,” agreed Kit, “and think of 
the super trip they'll have across the 
mountains if the weather holds like this. 
I wish I were going along.” 

“It’s just as well there’s a full carload 
with George, Ken, Ray, Biff, and the 
Summers boy,” Mrs. Turner said, “or 
you'd probably persuade George to take 
you—and I'd be alone for a week.” 

“Well, there’s no room for me, so you 
needn't worry, Captain. I won't desert 
the ship,” Kit promised laughing. 

She braided her half-dry, rust-colored 
hair into two stiff pigtails which she tied 
with blue ribbons, picked up her tennis 
racket, and went out to bat balls against 
the side of the house. Except for the pig- 
tails, she looked like a young boy, in 
a becoming, soft blue turtle-neck sweater 
borrowed for the moment from Ken, and 
blue slacks ending halfway between 
knees and ankles. 


OLORS were brilliant and outlines 
sharp in the clear atmosphere. The 
wooded hills on the opposite shore were a 
bright green, and the narrow strip of 
sandy beach stood out sharp and white. 
Beyond the tawny gold of the back 
meadows she could see the deep blue 
masses of the Green Mountains, and to 
the left, beyond the tumbling whitecaps 
of the lake, range upon range of the dis- 
tant Adirondacks mounted in_ pale 
splashes of periwinkle, lavender, and 
gray against the brilliant backdrop of the 
sky. 

Running back to retrieve a ball, Kit 
saw Elaine Lester coming down the back 
road. Kit slammed up on the porch, 
flinging her racket on the table and her- 
self on the nearest chair. 

“Here comes the Lily Maid,” she burst 
out in disgust, “and she’s got ‘pwecious 
ittle doggums’ with her. I could see his 
yellow bow.” 

“I don’t know why you feel the way 
you do about Elaine,” Mrs. Turner said 
with the patient resignation of long repe- 
tition. “She’s really a very sweet girl, 
and it wouldn't hurt you to acquire a few 
of her ladylike qualities.” 

“Heaven forbid that I should ever 
languish like the Lily Maid,” declared Kit 
with feeling. Although tomboy Kit and 
dainty, feminine Elaine had been sum- 
mer neighbors all their lives, no bond of 


congenial kinship had drawn them to- 
gether. 

Kit watched Elaine walking carefully 
in the ruts of the dirt road, and saw her 
wave as the bellowing of “Old MacDonald 
Had A Farm” rose above the hum of an 
approaching automobile. The car stopped, 
picked up Elaine, and drove up to the 
Turners’ back porch on a lusty “Ee... .. 
Four doors opened simultaneously, and 
four boys and George Denton squabbled 
good-naturedly over the honor of helping 
Elaine from the car. Kit was amused to 
see that Ken was carefully holding 
“pwecious ‘ittle doggums,” though he al- 
ways referred to the animal as “that fool 
dog of Elaine’s.” 

“We're all set,” George called out, “and 
ready to leave for Dartmouth at dawn 
tomorrow.” 

“What'll I bring you, Bricktop,” Ray 
Tabor asked, tweaking one of Kit’s braids, 
“as a token of my affection and a me- 
mento of my first sight of the college of 
my choice?” 

“A picture of Eleazar Wheelock,” Kit 


‘answered, naming the founder of Dart- 


mouth who, so the song has it, went into 
the wilderness to convert the Indians and 
took along five hundred gallons of good 
New England rum. 

“Let’s go inside,” Mrs. Turner sug- 
gested. “It’s cold out here, now. the sun 
has left. Ken, bring another log for the 
fire.” 

One end of the big room which ran 
across the front of the house, and served 
as living and dining room, was filled with 
a huge fireplace, around which were 
grouped several chintz-covered easy 
chairs. 

Elaine dropped gracefully down on a 
fat hassock, where the firelight played on 
her bright curls. Kit had to admit that 
she looked very pretty in her yellow 
dress, cuddling her tawny Pekingese, Ah- 
Ting. 

“What do you think?” Elaine demanded 
of the company in her high, little-girl 
voice. “We're going away for the week, 
too. Uncle Jim Lester’s going to take 
Mother and me to Quebec. I’m just 
dying to see it and have a chance to 
practice my French.” 

“Better watch out for those froggies, 
Gorgeous,” Shorty Summers said. “They 
go for beautiful blondes like you.” 

Elaine giggled in delight. “You silly 
boy,” she simpered. “What chance has a 
pale little blond like me among those 
colorful French-Canadian girls?” 

She beamed complacently around the 
circle, and Kit noticed that all the boys 
were hanging on her words. 

“But now comes the cruel, sad part,” 
Elaine went on dramatically. “Uncle Jim, 

(Continued on page 46) 


All her life Kit had longed for a dog—the he-man 
kind, that is, not a pampered lap dog like Elaine's 
Ah-Ting. Kit was quite sure she had no use for him! 





Once upon a time, all the gaily 


painted pieces pictured here were 
ugly ducklings—tired castoffs that 
nobody loved. Then Peter Hunt 
waved his wand and turned them 
into charming, useful objects, the 
kind fine decorating shops are 
vying for today. But Mr. Hunt 
makes no mystery of his magic and 
generously explains how you, with 
paint and a blithe spirit, can pro- 
duce your own “folk art.” First, he 
suggests, search your attic or a junk 
shop for, let’s say, a battered table. 
Dust off the cobwebs; sandpaper 
the old surface; apply lusterless 
“undercoater” paint and let it dry. 
Follow that with a coat of enamel 
right out of the can, and while 
that’s drying plan your decorative 
detail. You'll find inspiration Zi§-Davis Publishing Co. 
everywhere—in flowery wallpaper, 

Peasant embroidery, Christmas 

‘ard angels. But never copy! Let 

the design you sketch on the 

table with soft pencil be distinctly 

yours. Now, with watercolor 

brushes, a few tubes of oil paint, 

and a jar of medium—half turpen- 

tine, half varnish—apply your 

pattern. The glossy pages of an old 

magazine provide a fine palette for 

mixing small quantities of paint 

and medium, and are a good place 

for the nervous beginner to 

practice the easy, exclamation- 

mark stroke that’s the basis 

of almost every Peter Hunt design. 

Finally, at the end, give your 

“new” table a coat of clear varnish. 


DuPont 


Carol, pictured with Mr. Hunt, decorated this bureau herself. 
He thinks teen-agers can bring originality to any handicraft 


Colorful, freehand motifs turn the most lowly utensils into 
parlor pieces! “Silent butler,” upper right, was a dory bailer 
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A compact dressing or sew- 
ing table, made from an old 
school desk, has pink painted 
lining. The outside is white, 
and the bright blue and red 
decorations all stem from 
the basic stroke—formed by 
pressing the tip of the brush 
down, then lifting it evenly 
from the surface to make a 
tapered end. Have it straight 
or curve it in any direction 


Either Tabby or Bowser will 
like this bed which you can 
make from an old drawer! Re- 
move the handles; fill nail 
holes with plastic wood; sand- 
paper; then paint. Note that 
the attractive swag border is 
a simple variation of Peter 
Hunt’s basic stroke, described 
above. Mottoshould be painted 
in your very best handwriting. 
You will need pointed brushes 
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Photographs by DuPont Co 





Peter Hunt with pattern sampler 


WISH a single “abracadabra” 

could send every American 

Girl reader off on a visit to 
Peter Hunt’s Workshop down on 
the end of Massachusetts. Not to 
arrive there all in a twinkling, but 
instead to travel the whole length 
of Cape Cod—past geometric 
cranberry bogs, high sand dunes, 
and low, weathered houses—to 
reach Provincetown in the cool of 
the summer afternoon. Then you 
would walk the quaint streets 
leading to Mr. Hunt’s vine-cov- 
ered studio, a place which might 
well remind you of Santa Claus’ 
workshop. 

Indoors and out, workers are 
busy with paint jars and brushes 
while here, wielding a saw in the 
sunny carpentry shop, is friendly 
Peter Hunt himself! As he guides 
you around the studio, you feel a 
joyful, inventive spirit and wher- 
ever you look you see it, too. 

Here a discarded merry-go- 
round horse, with the help of 
some simple carpentry and gay, 
fruit decorations, starts life again 
as a backyard tea table. This 
teenage apprentice is amusingly 
picturing the story of Jonah and 
the whale on an old sea chest. 
Here a high wooden bed, once 
dark-stained, now is cheerful with 
hearts, flowers, and dainty, paint- 
ed ribbons. 

“Transforming drab things into 
bright ones is a game anyone can 
play,” points out the famous 
decorator. “Use good brushes and 
paints, master our basic, free- 
hand stroke, give your imagina- 
tion free rein—and you're off. 
Don’t worry about perspective 
and, above all, don't worry about 
what other people are going to 
think of your work. Please your- 

(Continued on page 39 





Cotton plaids, that is! Definitely your choice for that first all- 


important back-to-school dress. You'll see at a glance 

that these are “just what you're looking for!” They're young, 
becoming, and, most important, all under $9! This year you'll 

want swirling swing skirts, deep bertha or poetic Byron collars, 

a dropped waistline, your favorite bracelet-length sleeve. 

This year you'll also want the freshness of white pique accents on 


dark grounds. You'll find these plaids preferred by everyone— 


and you'll find a list of stores where you can buy them on page 30. 
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Two rows of buttons march down the bodice of the Semiteen dress (above, 


back) with plaid bow and Byron collar of pique. Subteen sizes 10-14, about $6 


Cape collar commands attention on this dress (above, front) with unpressed 


pleated skirt and peg-top pockets. By Sandra Lee. Teen sizes 10-16, about $8 FRANCE 
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Deep Bertha collar and white pique accents for a Sunny Lee fashion with 


skirt left. seated). Subteen sizes 10-14, about $8 
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The dropped-waistline plaid by Bonnie Blair (above left, standing) wears 


a big bow and _ buttons-down-the-back. In teen sizes 10-16, it’s about $5 
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Ruffling about the neckline of this Dell Town Fashion 
(right) is echoed on the elasticized push-up sleeves, Zipper 
| runs from neck to hipline. Wide plastic patent belt 
nips in waistline. Teen sizes 10-16, under $9 


White pique accents the square collar and short 
sleeves on this Petiteen plaid (below). Full swing 
skirt is belted in the back, boasts a 

dropped waistline. Subteen sizes 10-14A, under $9 
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Photographs on pages 12, 13, 
and 14 by William Benedict 


For stores where these fashions 


may be purchased see page 30 
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by CONSTANCE MARSH 


Illustrated by CLARE MeCANNA 


HIS is the season when you're un- 

comfortably aware of your dress 

plastered across your shoulder 
blades, and your handkerchief turns into 
a sticky gray ball from mopping your face 
and hands. It’s the month when you weigh 
the advantages of moving to a shelf in the 
refrigerator, or spending the dog days sub- 
merged in the bathtub, against missing all 
the August fun with the crowd. What to 
do? Lots of things—none difficult, and all 
pleasant methods of keeping and looking 
cool. 

First of all, any time of year, that well- 
known soap-and-water team makes the 
most sense. A daily bath is a must in sum- 
mer—and that doesn’t mean just letting the 
shower play over you for a while, or tak- 
ing a swim at the beach or pool. True, 
showers and swims are wonderfully re- 
freshing, but to be really dainty you have 
to do a job with washcloth and soap—not 
a slapdash job, either, but a regular, thor- 
ough routine, 

A cleansing bath should be warm, and 
you'll find a lukewarm-to-warm one (that 
is, not over body temperature of 98°) far 
more cooling than any icy plunge. Cold 
water is a fine stimulus, and brings the 
blood to the surface which just makes vou 
hotter than ever. Even next winter you'll 
be better off taking warm rather than 
steaming hot baths, incidentally, for those 
boiling tubs are awfully weakening as well 
as drying to vour skin. 

Now for your “order of the bath.” Pin 
up your hair so that you can get at your 
neck and ears, or tuck it under a shower 
cap, and go to it. Use a good, rough wash- 
cloth for a little healiay friction—and a 
long-handled bath brush is a great help in 
reaching that difficult spot between the 
shoulder blades. Any carelessness about 
this area is apt to show up in blackheads 
and bumps, so don’t neglect your back. 
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Even if you can’t see it, everyone else 
gets a good look at it when you wear a 
bathing suit or sun dress. 

Elbows and knees usually deserve an 
extra scrub, because they're so much in 
evidence in summer. And don't be 
afraid to use a nailbrush on your hands 
and feet. 

Give yourself a thorough rinsing, and 
then pat yourself dry. Don't try any 
vigorous rubdown, because that’s a 
warmer-upper which should be saved 
for cool weather. 

When you want a special, fragrant 
treat, a yummy-smelling bubble bath 
is wonderful to wallow in. Somehow 
its soothing and relaxing froth takes the 
kinks out of life and leaves you feeling 
calm, cool, and pretty close to a dream 
queen. First, pour the bubble bath into 
the tub as the water is running into it 
(the directions will tell you just how 
much to use) and then jump into the 
sea of foaming suds and luxuriate away. 
Be careful not to let the cake of soap 
slip in, too, for soap reacts like magic 
on bubble baths (well, chemistry is 
modern magic!) and the bubbles van- 
ish instantly. Another magical thing 
about bubble baths is that they never 
leave a ring around the tub—and how 
pleasing that feature is! 

No matter how clean you are, though, 
you have to follow up with deodorant 
to preserve that air of freshness. Maybe 
you've never thought you needed under- 
arm protection, but practically no one is 
immune, and it’s a wise girl who plays 
safe and gets into the habit of using a 
good preparation regularly. Right after 
your bath, when the pores are clean 
and open, is the ideal time to apply it. 

You have your choice of preparations: 


deodorants—apt to be creams—the main 
purpose of which is to counteract the 
odor of perspiration, and the antiper- 
spirants—often —liquids—that — actually 


check the flow of perspiration. If you 
perspire very freely you'll probably 
want to investigate the latter types, 


which are not harmful, by the way, be- 
cause such a limited area of pores is af- 
fected. The cream types of deodorants 
are milder, as a rule, and usually re- 
quire more applications than the liquid 
With the latter, a couple of times 
a week is generally enough, but you'll 
have to decide on a schedule that suits 
the season and your individual require- 
ments. And of course you'll follow the 
printed directions on the jar or bottle. 
Keeping vour underarms tree from hair 
helps the good work along, and for many 
girls, dress shields are important extra 
insurance, 


ones. 


All this deodorizing business isn’t a 
habit to put away in moth balls with 
vour bathing suit, either. You know, 
those glands under the arms are some- 
thing over which we have no control, 
and they are so sensitive to all our re- 
actions that an exciting movie or just 
having to recite when you are unpre- 
pared may start them working overtime, 
even when the thermometer is at zero. 
Sweaters and jackets and woolen dresses 
will stay fresh longer if you give them— 
and yourself—the underarm protection 
of dainty dress shields and a safe de- 
odorant all year round. 

What else do you need after your 
bath? Yes, that talcum or dusting pow- 
der in your pet spicy or flowery scent is 
next on the list. Nothing else makes 
you feel so heavenly smooth. Always 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Bill gave the paddle a quick thrust. 


by NANCY HARTWELL 


Huctrated by MAL THOMPSON 


When V. V. picked a new play and imported 


a guest star, he called it “box-office appeal” 


THe Story So Far 


When the Darnells—Celia, Ann, and Susan—dreamed up the Locust 
Lane Players, they hesitated to accept the he lp of the town’s most 
influential woman, Mrs. Torresy, because of her reputation for run- 
ning anything with which she was associated. But it was a question 
of no Mrs. Torresy, no theater, when that lady persuaded the Cham- 
to lend the group $1,000 to finance the project. 
Reed Lester, a budding playwright and Celia’s current beau, agreed 


ber of Commerce 


to come to Locust Lane fer the summer if his play could be pro- 
duced. To circumvent Mrs. Torresy, the Players hurried to get into 
production, with Mrs. Meggs as director. Mrs. Meggs had been a 
Broadway star, but kept her ectress past a secret for fear of hurting 
her doctor husband's practice. But Mrs. Torresy was not so easily 
sidetracked. Rehearsals of Reed’s play were well under way when 
she suddenly appeared with a young man, called V.V.. whom she 
had highhandedly hired in New York to direct the group. 
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“Look!” he whispered. “Do you see what I see? 
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Part THREE 
UCH a shabby trick to play on Meggsy!” Ann exclaimed 
for the hundredth time. “I could have cried when she 
aid, ‘I think I should step out of the picture.’ ” 

We should have put up more of a fight. We shouldn't 
have let her go,” Bill grumbled. 

The three girls, Bill, and Reed had climbed the hill and were 
sitting on the Growling Rocks—so-called because whenever the 
small Dees had wanted to quarrel or sulk Mums had sent them 
up to the Rocks to cool off. It was a good place for a talk, 
especially on a lovely summer evening. 

“I tried to tell Mrs. Torresy about Meggsy,” Celia protested, 
“but I didn't dare break our promise.” 

‘What promise?” Bill wanted to know. 

Keeping quiet about Meggsy’s having been on the stage.” 

“Celia!” Ann and Susan were horrified. 

“Oh. well, Bill won't tell, and neither will Reed.” And Celia 
went on to explain to the boys why Meggsy was trying to keep 
her stage ¢ Xperience secret. 

“Mavbe those old tossils will change their minds about 
actresses when they see the Locust Lane Players in action,” 
Ann said hopefully. 

“If thev see them.” Celia corrected her. 

But we cant back out now. We have to live up to our 
contract,” Ann remonstrated. 

“And we've already spent a lot of the money,” Susan re- 
minded them. 

“Mavbe that’s what vour dad meant at dinner tonight when 
he said this was our first test.” Reed suggested. 

“And of course,” Celia added brightly, “this V.V. might turn 
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out all right. He seemed very nice un- 
der trying circumstances.” 

“Don’t tell me you've fallen for that 
mustache and those lovely white teeth, 
Red Ridinghood,” Bill jeered. 

“Oh. leave her alone, Bill! It’s good 
someone can find something to be 
cheerful about,” Ann burst out, jump- 
ing up. “I'm going down to the house.” 

“I'll go with you,” Reed offered. At 
the bottom of the hill he stopped. “I 
know how you feel, Ann,” he said, “but 
our hands are tied. Perhaps Mrs. Tor- ( 
resy really thought she was doing us a 
favor. | wonder where she found V.V.?” 

“Phyl says her father knows some 
people in radio who know him. But the 
awful part, Reed, is that Mrs. Torresy has offered to pay him 
thirty dollars a week, and we can’t afford it.” 

“H'm,” Reed considered. “That’s not much for a good di- 
rector. I’m surprised he accepted it—unless he’s broke. Well, 
the play is set and cast, thank goodness for that.” 

‘Yes,” Ann agreed quickly, “your play is the most important 
thing. It means so much to you. I love it, Reed.” 

“Let’s hope V.V. thinks as well of it,” Reed answered grimly. 

But his hope was destroyed with V.V.’s opening remark at 
rehearsal the next day. “I’ve been looking over your play,” he 
announced at once, “and I think the first thing to do is to 
choose another.” 
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His words fell like a stone into the stillness of a pond. 
Then Reed spoke quietly. “What’s the matter with it?” 
“Nothing. Only I never heard of it—or the author.” 

“I happen to be the author—Reed Lester’s my name. I’m 
not exactly green at this business.” 

V.V. did not seem embarrassed. “Then you should be the 
first to admit that it’s bad to open with a play nobody ever 
heard of. You want to make money, don’t you?” 

“And why can’t we make money out of Reed’s play, if it’s 
good?” Ann questioned sharply. 

“Ever heard of box-office appeal?” V.V.’s voice was cool and 
patronizing. “We need a play that people know about—a 
Broadway hit. I have a good one right here, ‘Night Must Fall’— 
lots of shivers and a small cast.” 

“What about royalties?” Reed asked. 

“What's royalties?” Wanda whispered to Ann. 

“It’s what you pay an author for letting you do his play,” 
Ann whispered back, 

“But we can’t afford to pay a royalty,” Johnny objected. 
“That's not in our budget.” 

“You'll make it up in increased receipts,” V.V. countered 
impatiently. “I’m sorry about your play, Lester, but I’m sure 
you'll agree that I’m right. We'll put it next on the list. Okay?” 

Ann watched Reed as he shrugged and retorted, “It has to 
be. You're the boss,” and remembered he had once explained 
that the director of a play is like the captain of a ship—his 
word is law. 

“That’s settled, then,” V.V. announced. “I'll wire for more 
copies tonight, and we'll begin rehearsals just as soon as I can 
arrange for a guest star.” 

“Guest star!” several of the group exclaimed. 

“Why not? More pulling power—more tickets sold—more 
money. We'll need an experienced actress to play Olivia. How’s 
your Welsh accent for Danny, Reed?” 

“Not bad. I played it twice at college.” 
“Fine. We'll count on you, then, for that 
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“Better not. I may not be here,” Reed answered shortly, 
as he got up to leave. 

It was cool that night, and after dinner they all gathered 
around the big fireplace in the living room. Their circle was 
expanding, for the Darnells had invited V.V. to bunk with 
Reed in the office. He had been good company at dinner, with 
his stories of stage celebrities. Mums and Dad had seemed 
interested, or else they were being especially polite. 

But Reed had been quiet. Afterward Celia had accused him 
of acting like a spoiled child and Ann had come to his defense. 

“I think he took it very well,” she had championed him 
(Continued on page 30) 
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4865: Dolman sleeves ¢ 
round-the-clock frock. 
54-inch material are needed. plu 
4636: For special dates. the pert two-piecer with flared peplum, 
slim, paneled skirt. Make it in one color or with a contrasting 
bodice. Sizes 11 to 17. For size 13, 3 yards 39-in. fabrie. .5e 
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Price: 25¢ 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES All patterns fea- 
tured in The American Girl before March, 1947, are 


no longer available, Please do not order these num 
bers. Select similar styles from issues since March, 
August, 1947 
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These patterns, especially designed for readers of this magazine, 
may be purchased from The American Girl, Pattern Dept., 155 
East 44th Street, New York City 17. When ordering, en- 
close 25c for each pattern (sorry, no C.O.D.’s) and state size. We 
pay postage. For handy, clip-out order blank, turn to page 47. 








1655: Classroom classic —full skirt. patch pockets, round 


neck, plain or with turnover collar (not shown). Teen sizes 
10 to 16. Size 12 requires 2%, yards 39-inch fabric. 25¢ 


4672: Quaint. scalloped jumper and soft blouse, both easy 
for a pre-teener to sew herself! Sizes 6 to 4. In size 10. 
jumper requires 2! yds. 39-in. fabric; blouse, 1 yd. 25¢ 


$593: Make this smart. new version of the side-buttoner in 
wool or rayon, check or plaid, long or short sleeved. Sizes 
ll to 17. Size 13 takes 2% yards of 54-inch material. 25¢ 


4642: Two versions of the high-fashion middy frock —one in 
solid color for parties; the other sportier. Teen sizes 10 
to 16. Size 12 (long-sleeved) requires 4 yards 39-inch. 25¢ 
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ARGARET PECOS is an American 

Indian teen-ager. And although her 

home town in New Mexico is called 
a pueblo, and although she lives in a one- 
story house built of sun-baked adobe bricks 
and bakes in a primitive outdoor oven, she 
is also very much of an American girl. 

Besides the language of her own tribe, 
the Cochitis, Margaret, a pupil at the Indian 
School just outside Santa Fe, has learned 
a little Spanish, a lot of excellent English, 
and can also understand and speak some of 
the language of two near-by tribes called the 
San Felipe and the San Domingo. 

Margaret is taught the tradition of her 
Indian name and tribe by her family in the 
combined clubhouse and house of prayer 
which is called the kiva. There are two 
kivas in the Cochiti pueblo. One is called 
the Pumpkin Kiva—Margaret’s family belongs 
to this one—and the other is called the Tur- 
quoise Kiva. They are perfectly round build- 
ings which have high, windowless walls of 
earth-colored adobe. A ladder leads up to 
the flat roof top. Through an opening in the 
roof another ladder leads down into the huge 
interior meeting hall. Here tribal legends are 
re-enacted, and ceremonies and sacred rites 
are practiced. The white man is not invited 
to the kiva. 

At Christmastime, when you are thinking 
of going to a special church service, Margaret 
asks permission of the Indian School to go 
home, in order to dance in the Buffalo Dance. 
All day long she dances in the sun-baked open 
plaza of her pueblo, wearing a_ special 
costume called poochanah, which she wove 
and embroidered herself. She dances only 
with the members of her kiva; also, with 
them, she climbs down into the kiva for 
“retreat,” or prayer. 

Your house is probably built of frame or 
brick, and may be several stories high. 
Margaret’s house, made of three rooms, is 
fashioned out of hundreds of adobe bricks. 
These bricks are easy to make. You simply 
dig up a good deal of earth, and mix it with 
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Margaret Pecos reaches into the outdoor 
oven for the first loaf of golden bread 
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Baby-sitting for a neighbor comes next! 
This girl is planning a nursing career 
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Like you, Margaret collects records. Her 
favorites are cowboy ballads and swing 


At home, Margaret serves dinner, It n 
be lamb stew, fried peppers, waterme 
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Is the tobacco ripe for stripping? 
Cochiti teen-ager is a careful gardef# 
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Sargaret makes some of her own clothes, 
ing her stepmother’s sewing machine 
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water and straw until it has a muddy, gluey consistency. 
Next, with a spade you pack your mud into a box of boards 
nailed into the shape of a very large, flat brick. You flip 
the frame over on a flat space of ground and leave the mud, 
which will hold its shape, to dry and harden in the sun. 

The bricks are cemented together with more adobe mud 
and, when the house is built, adobe mud is used as a smooth 
plaster over the whole surface, inside and out. Margaret’s 
house is simple and neat, and blends in pertectly with the 
color of the surrounding country of sage and sand. 

Do you have a garden? So does Margaret. Hers is watered 
by an irrigation ditch, fed by the Rio Grande River. She 
has her own patch of corn to tend, as well as fruit trees and 
tobacco plants. Margaret must know how to can and preserve 
fruits, to store corn, and to dry herbs. No bit of food is 
wasted at the pueblo. 

With the whole day to yourself, you probably do your 
household chores, read a bit, meet the gang, take in a movie 
if your allowance comes out right, and after that look in on 
the record sh: p to see what’s cooking with the latest song 
hits. Perhaps you go home by streetcar or take the. bus. 

When Margaret has a day to herself, it’s very difterent, 
for there isi’t a movie, a drugsiore, or a record shop within 
forty miles. There isn’t even a bus until the pueblo road 
hits the Santa Fe-Albuquerque highway sixteen miles away. 

But an Indian girl with time on her hands is practically 
nonexistent. Household chores are few, of course, for there 
are only the three rooms to keep washed, scrubbed, and neat. 
But there is beadwork to do on small objects which will later 
be sold to tourists, and there is always bread to knead. 

Outside the cool adobe rooms the sun beats down hard, but 
the bed of coals must be raked out of the large outdoor 
baking oven, which is called the Koostiko. Bran must be 
thrown in to test whether or not the heat is just right for 
baking. Ashes must be swept aside and then the dough must 
he placed deep inside the oven with the aid of a long-handled, 
flat paddle. It is hot work to place two boards over the 
mouth of the oven so that the heat will play over the bread 
at an even temperature. And after all that, the twenty or 
more loaves of bread must be taken out and stored away. 

Then there is dinner to get. This might consist of lamb 
stew, fried green chili peppers, a chili sauce made from 
mashed red chili peppers, and for dessert, watermelon. 

There is a sewing machine in the corner, with plenty of 
yard goods and calico waiting to be made into dresses. There 
is the garden to work in, water to carry in pails from the 
irrigation ditch, and children to help mind—children who are 
easy to lull to sleep in swinging cradles hung from the rafters. 
And before feast days there are dances to rehearse. 

At the Indian School, a junior and senior vocational high 
school on the edge of Santa Fe, Margaret’s daily routine 
begins to parallel yours. Besides her regular academic sub- 
jects she has learned homemaking, weaving, embroidery, 
gardening, and painting. Margaret wants to become a nurse. 
To do this she must take several postgraduate subjects offered 
by the public schools in Santa Fe. 

At the Indian School Margaret is earning her public school 
expenses and her board and room by taking on a good deal of 
work, part of which is helping in the kitchen and dining room 
of the Emplovees’ Club. She is a Student Council member, 
and as finance commissioner is in charge of school recreational 
finances and athletics money. 

After work on a week-end evening, Margaret might take 
the bus into town for ice cream and the movies, or to watch 
the colorful fiestas in the plaza. Or she might choose to 
stay at the Indian School for the evening, roller-skating in 
the school gym with a crowd of friends, or listening to cow- 
bov ballads and swing on her own radio-phonograph. And 
if Mr. and Mrs. Pecos should leave their pueblo and happen 
by the Santa Fe Youth Canteen of a summer's evening, they 
might see their daughter doing a conservative, but very ex- 
pert, bit of jitterbug! Margaret knows the ancient traditions 
of her tribe, but she is enjoving the new world, too. 

THE END 
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LAYED indoors or out, badminton 
is a game everyone enjoys. It’s fast 
and it’s fun! 

Whenever the gang drops over, bad- 
minton is an ideal answer to the enter- 
tainment problem. Unlike some sports, 
this game can be played with enthusiasm 
by those who have never before seen a 
shuttlecock or a bat. It’s one of the few 
games which make a hit with a mixed 
crowd, for girls are usually more adept 
at the short, drop strokes and like to play 
net, while the boys go in for smash shots 
and long volleys. 

The simplicity of the game is a big 
attraction, too. The idea is for one 
player to hit the shuttlecock, or bird, over 
the net and for the opposing player to 
return it before it can touch the ground. 
There’s nothing complicated about it. 
While it does take time to become an 
expert, the inexperienced player has fun 
from the very start. 

Like tennis, badminton is a net-and- 
racket game, but the rules and equip- 
ment are somewhat different. Because 
it is a volleving game, it can be played 
anywhere—on grass, cinders, concrete, 
dirt or wood—providing there is room 
enough for your court. 

The regulation size court is 44 by 20 
feet, but the singles court is 3 feet nar- 
rower than the doubles court—17 feet in- 
stead of 20—while the length remains the 
same. For indoor games, school gyms 
and basements of parish halls or club 
recreation rooms are often of sufficient 
size for a court. 

Badminton sets consisting of — bird, 
rackets, and net may be bought for any- 
where from $6 to $30, or you may pur- 
chase the various items separately. The 
bird is made of evenly matched white 
feathers, cemented to a half sphere of 
cork or rubber. These are rather expen- 
sive, ranging from $1.20 to $4.00 for a 
carton of three. However, some sets in- 
clude a little wool ball that is economical 
for beginners, and there are several home- 
made substitutes that may be used while 
learning. 

Trim an ordinary sponge into a ball 
about the size of your wrist, for instance, 
or place a small sponge-rubber ball in 
the center of a piece of cloth seven to 
eight inches square. This cloth should 
be twisted and tied tightly about the ball, 
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then cut into tail-like slits that will give 
the effect of a shuttlecock. 

Indoors, cork-tipped birds are used; 
but if you play out of doors, get the rub- 
ber-tipped shuttlecocks, because they are 
slightly heavier and will carry through 
a wind. Besides, they are much faster. 

The badminton racket is similar to the 
tennis racket, but smaller, much lighter, 
and not as sturdy. Prices range from 
$1.98 to $10. If an expensive racket 
needs repairing it is sensible to have it 
restrung, a service which costs under 
$3.50. Beginners may use tennis rackets 
at first, but as skill is acquired, switch 
to the regulation badminton racket—and 
handle it with care. 

Ordinary school clothes may be worn 
for badminton, but of course slacks or 
shorts allow greater freedom of activity. 
And as with any court game, it is always 
advisable to play in sneakers. 


YY" cannot play a good game without 
good equipment: and good equip- 
ment requires good storage space and 
common sense in taking care of it. For 
one thing, those perishable feathered 
birds should never be flipped from the 
floor or ground with the racket. Lean 
over and pick them up. It’s excellent for 
the waistline, and prevents wear and tear 
on the feathers, too. When you put them 
away in a container include a dampened 
sponge, which will keep the feathers at 
the right degree of moisture. And you 
can economize by repairing a_ slightly 
damaged bird with usable parts of a 
mutilated one. 

As for the rackets, wipe them with a 
clean cloth after use and provide a case 
and press for each. Store on a shelf, 
rather than on the floor of a closet where 
they may fall over and get stepped on. 

The net, which sells for around $2, 
should be 2 feet in depth and drawn so 
tightly that the top is 5 feet 1 inch high 
at the uprights or supports and 5 feet 
high at the center. Don’t guess! Use a 
yardstick or tape measure. 

To start the game: If you win the toss, 
choose to serve. This choice is to your 
advantage because (unlike tennis) you 
can only score when you are serving and 
it is wise to get out in front as quickly 
as possible. 

The server must use an underarm 
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This is the beginning of a good forehand 
drive. Left foot leads: eye is on birdie! 





Just as in tennis forehand, left side of 
body faces net. Good timing is important 





For power and accuracy, don’t chop your 
stroke, but carry through in a wide are 
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movement and strike the shuttlecock from 
below waist height. Both feet must con- 
tact the ground until the shuttle is 
served. He must stand inside the base 
line, alternating his service from the 
right to the left hand court. It is easy 
to remember which court to use, for the 
service is always from the right court 
when the server's score is zero or an even 
number, and from the left court when the 
score is an odd number. In doubles, 
there is no alternating of courts on the 
receiver's side, and no player accepts two 
services in a row, 

Only one trial is allowed on the serv- 
ice stroke, and it must in every case be 
made by an underhand stroke. If the re- 
ceiving side returns the bird before it 
touches the ground, it is to be sent back 
by the serving side, and so on until a 
fault is made. If a fault is made by the 
receiver, it counts as an ace, or point, 
for the serving side. But if a fault is 
made by the server, an out is declared 
and the receiver becomes the server. 
In that case no point is scored. 

During the service the bird should pass 
over the net and into the court diag- 
onally opposite; but if the service fails 
to clear the net, if it is an overhand 
stroke, or if the server fails to maintain 
contact with the floor or ground during 
the service, then a fault is made and the 
point lost. 

As in tennis, the shuttle that falls on 
a line is good, provided it falls on the 
right side of the net. And if during a 
service the birdie nicks the top of the 
net, another chance to is given. 
Should the shuttlecock touch the receiver 
during a service, the server wins the 
point. And of course the shuttlecock 
cannot be hit twice in succession on one 
side of the net during the play. 

A game consists of 11 points for junior 


serve 


girls or ladies in single matches, and 15 
points for junior boys and men in single 
matches, and for all doubles 
Occasionally the vounger juniors play dif- 


matches. 


ferent scoring games, but this depends on 
the ruling by the committee and is based 
cither on a time or health factor. 

As in tennis, games become 
deuced. Where 11-point 
played, when the score reaches 9-all the 
side first reaching 9 may elect to play 3 
more points (game total now 12) or may 
let the play continue to 11. Should the 
score reach 10-all, regardless of any pre- 


may 


games are 


first reach- 
ing 10 may elect to pay 2 points 
total now 12) or may play only one more 
point. If the game is “set” to play either 
2 or 3 points, scoring now starts with 1, 
setting may he 


vious decision, the side now 
( game 


and no change in the 
made. It is only when the game was not 
“set” at 9 or 10 that the game is con- 
tinued to be scored with the next higher 
number. But the standard match for 
men, or for mixed doubles, goes to 15 
points. 

The correct grip on the racket is im- 
portant. In badminton the most popular 
grip is one where the handle is held nat- 





Lively footwork helps a lot so be ready 
to move in any direction. Note high net 


urally, yet firmly enough for the wrist 
control needed in long, deep play and in 
flip shots made near the net. There is no 
need to change this grip for the various 
strokes—forehand, backhand, flip, drop, 
or smash shots. 

In all shots, and in waiting for a service 
or return, footwork is extremely impor- 
tant, too. Try to keep well up on your 
toes, not off balance, but ready to move 
quickly about your side of the court in 
any direction. 

During the forehand shot the left foot 
is usually a little in advance of the right 
foot. While executing the shot, the 
weight is shifted from the right to the 
left toot. The footwork tor the backhand 
stroke is very similar, except that the 
right foot is forward and as the stroke 
is completed the weight shifts from the 
left to the right foot. 

As for the serving position—choose the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Backhand drive is similar to forehand but 
weight shift is from left to right foot 
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by EDWARD FAUST 


"M ASSUMING that you have a dog and, 

further, that you have taught him to be a 

gentleman around the house and else- 
where. By this I mean that he has learned 
his kindergarten lessons of standing still when 
told, sitting down at your command, coming 
when you call him, and walking properly 
when on leash. These are lessons all dogs 
should learn, and they were very well ex- 
plained and illustrated in your October 1946 
issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

But now how would you like to give your 
dog a postgraduate course, and really finish 
off his education? Oh, yes, there’s more you 
can teach that pet of yours, and if you have 
the patience, and he has the intelligence, you 
can help him master a few tricks that will 
make your friends envy your ownership of 
him. For who wouldn't be proud of having 
a helpful and entertaining dog? Scarcely 
anyone, I’m sure. 

Now in teaching any dog tricks, I cannot 
tell you too often that you'll need all the patience you have. 
Tune your voice to be a bit more sharp and loud than you'd 
use in ordinary conversation, but never shout at the dog for 
this will only confuse him; and don’t talk “baby talk” to him. 
Never punish a dog for refusing to learn a trick, either. The 
best of the professional animal trainers wouldn't think of pun- 
ishing their charges. Kindness, patience, and firmness are the 
three musts of any kind of animal schooling. 

When giving your commands, try to accompany them by 


trick 
9 


Since dogs are natural jumpers, this showy 


wasn't hard to teach. The command word is “Jump! 


Black Star 





The American Girl 


European 


Fetching and carrying are helpful 
tricks that dogs do proudly, But 
on the trainer’s side they require 
greater patience and firmness than 
“sitting up’’—mastered in ten easy 
lessons by the terrier on the left! 
Morning schooling is most effective 


Frederic Lewis 


motions witii your hands if the trick lends itself to it, for in this 
way the dog may get a better idea of what you want done. 
You will notice that all command words I will give here are 
short. They should be. Long sentences are hard for a dog 
to recognize quickly. 

When you give the dog his lessons, try to be alone with him, 
Other people, or even the family cat, will distract his attention 
—and he finds it hard enough as it is to concentrate, particularly 
if he is a voung dog. It is best to begin the teaching when a 
dog is about five to six months old, but if he is intelligent, he 
can be taught successfully up to the age of two years or so, 

Before your dog learns any trick thoroughly, always give 
him a reward for a successful performance. Always praise him, 
After he has become proficient you can dispense with a re- 
ward if you want to, but continue to praise when he does well. 

Morning—when your dog is fresh—is the ideal time for his 
schooling. One lesson a day is enough, and each should not 
last longer than fifteen minutes. Naturally the number of 
lessons necessary to teach your dog a trick varies with his apti- 
tude and intelligence, but certainly ten or twelve lessons would 
be necessary for an average dog to master one of the simpler 
tricks. Stick to one trick until you’re sure the dog knows it 
thoroughly; and of course you would never try to school a dog 
that seems unwell, or one that will have, or is nursing, puppies. 

One of the easiest tricks to teach is speaking on command. 
You don’t want to make a chatterbox of your dog, because 
he can become a fearful nuisance that way, but you may want 
to have him speak for his dinner or for his going-out periods, 
for instance. Now all dogs like the sound of their own voices, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THE LOST MOMENT—is an un- 
usual film, saved from unreality 
by fine performances. Publisher 
Robert Cummings goes to Italy 
to search for legendary love 
letters written by America’s 
most distinguished poet. The 
letters still are in the posses- 
sion of his loved one (Agnes 
Moorehead) now over one 
hundred years old, and her 
ward, (Susan Hayward). Cum- 
mings struggles vainly to win 
the girl’s love and the letters. 


CROSSFIRE—is one of the most 
powerful dramas to come out 
of Hollywood. A harmless man 
is mysteriously killed, several 
soldiers are suspected, and one 
is about to be framed; but a 
smart district attorney (Robert 
Young) and a shrewd soldier 
(Robert Mitchum) finally solve 
the mystery. The murder vic- 
tim had been killed just be- 
cause of his race. An impor- 
tant picture and a powerful 
argument against intolerance. 


BACHELOR AND THE BOBBY 
SOXER—Cary Grant, Myrna Loy, 
and Shirley Temple at their best. 
Grant, an artist, innocently wins 
the devotion of Shirley. Myrna 
Loy, her older sister, is also a 
judge—and to disillusion Shir- 
ley, sentences Cary to escort 
her to high-school affairs. Fi- 
nally Myrna decides that Cary 
is her knight in shining armor 
too. Rudy Vallee as a stuffy 
lawyer and Johnny Sands as 
Shirley's true love are fine. 


RED STALLION—is one picture 
that will win the applause of 
every horse lover. It's really a 
honey—all about a ten-year- 
old named Joel Curtis (Ted 
Donaldson) who lives on a 
ranch with his grandmother 
(Jane Darwell). Next to 
Grandma, Joel's greatest friend 
is Red, the stallion he found as 
a newborn colt. When Grand- 
ma has to sell the ranch (and 
Red with it) you'll cheer Joel's 
efforts to keep them both. 


THE ROMANCE OF ROSY RIDGE 
—gives Van Johnson’ what 
many admirers will consider his 
best role to date. He is the 
barefoot-boy hero in a delight- 
ful Civil War romance by Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor. There is an ap- 
pealing newcomer, Janet Leigh, 
and fine work by the elders of 
the cast, Thomas Mitchell and 
Selena Royle. Marshall Thomp- 
son is Van‘s soldier buddy 
whose place Van tries to take 
in the hearts of his family. 


GUNFIGHTERS—is a super West- 
ern, from a Zane Grey thriller, 
and photographed in Cinecolor. 
This one has lots more plot 
than the usual, with rugged 
Randolph Scott involved with 
two beautiful girls, Barbara 
Britton and Broadway new- 
comer Dorothy Hart. Strictly for 
action addicts, with several 
familiar Western movie faces, 
and extra-gorgeous scenery. 


.»sDrHARKING OF MOYIES 
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Its Geod Scents 


(Continued from page 15) 


take a little shaker of talcum with you when 
you go swimming—your clothes slide on so 
much more easily after a light powdering. 
It helps prevent chafing, too, and try it in 
your shoes if your feet feel scorched and 
tender during the dog days. 

There -are other ways of making life 
sweeter, too. One is to skip the dusting 
powder on your neck and arms, and try 
splashing or squirting cologne on them after 
your bath. You get a cool, tingly feeling, and 
the lovely, light aroma clings for a while. 
Stick to the same fragrance, of course, when 
you use both powder and cologne—combin- 
ing carnation with water lily, for instance, 
may spoil both scents! 

If you come across any chapped, rough 
spots when you are anointing yourself, then 
get busy with a sweet, cream cologne. Places 
to check are the backs of your heels, right 
where your moccasins rub up and down, 
because rough callouses there can wear and 
tear holes in your socks and party nylons. 
Then there are your elbows. Like your back, 
they're apt to be in the out-of-sight, out-of- 
mind department, so use hand lotion or 
cream cologne to keep them smooth. 

After exposure to intense wind or sun, 
always so drying to the skin, you'll find 
lotion makes a very comforting after-bath 
rub. No cologne then, or you'll smart for it! 
If you’ve really overdone the sun-tanning, 
treat the sensitive places just as you would 
a real burn. A paste of bicarbonate of soda 
will relieve that feverish stinging, but a wise 
girl plays safe in time and uses a sunburn 
preventive lotion when she suns. Remember 
that a good tan has never been acquired in 
a day. 

Don’t forget your hair in hot weather, 
either. You'll probably need more frequent 
shampoos than in winter, and have you ever 
tried putting a few drops of cologne in the 
final rinse water, or combed it in when you 
set your hair? This is a refreshing thought 
when your head feels hot and heavy on 
muggy summer days. 

You'll undo all this good, clean fun, 
though, if you aren't very particular about 
fresh underwear. Of course you count on 
one set a day, and you always change from 
top to toe after a strenuous tennis match or 
1 long bike ride—there’s no place for damp, 
perspiry underthings except in the wash. 
The knit variety is easy to rinse out yourself, 
and doesn’t need to be ironed, so do a little 
laundry every day and stay surely dainty. 

If you’re very fond of some particular 
scent—the one you've chosen for your cologne 
and dusting powder—then why not buy some 
matching sachet powder and whip up little 
sachet bags of ribbon scraps? Fill these with 
batting that’s well-sprinkled with sachet and 
slip among your hankies and lingerie, or 
dangle from the hangers in your closet. A 
few ounces of sachet powder go a long way, 
and the sweet fragrance lasts for months. 

Here’s one last cooling thought: keep 
your liquid cologne or skin freshner in the 
icebox these sizzling days, patting it on your 
face with a folded tissue. And before 
go off to the movies, wipe off your palms 
ind in between your fingers with it, too. 

Maybe all these little tricks are new .to 

1; maybe they're old. But make them 
habits and you'll find they make good scents! 

THE END 


you 
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HERE WE ARE AT THE GLIDER SHOW, 
FELLOWS. STICK CLOSE TOME AND 
DON'T GET INTO ANY TROUBLE ! 





OB0y! CAPTAIN TOOTSIE 
ISN'T WATCHING ME ! 
I'LL JUST SIT IN 

THIS GLIDER FOR 
A MINUTE AND 
SEE HOW IT 
works / 
























BUT acs LITTLE 
BROTHER BUDDY DOES 
NOT KNOW THE PLANE 
1S READY FOR LAUNCHING 




























































AND ACCIDENTALLY KICKS 
THE BRAKE LEVER. 
AND ZOOM ! - THE PLANE» IT'S A GOOD 
IS IN THE AIR ! igton! THING WE EAT : 
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C'MON OUT OF 





ee ee 
TOOTSIE ROLLS NOT OMY GIVE 
YOU ENERGY, BUT THEY'RE 


700 ! KEEP THEM IN YOUR 
POCKETS AND BE SET FOR 


Tootsie Roll 


Get the Big Jumbo Size 


CONGRATULATIONS, HERE YOU ARE, —_, 
CAPTAIN TOOTSIE ! 


DELICIOUS AND LONG LASTING, 











FELLOWS! GIRLS! Be the leader of 
your crowd—a winner at sports! Eat 
Tootsie Rolls every day! They're chewy 
—chocolaty rich—packed with body- 
building ingredients to give you the 
quick energy you need. 

And treat your Mom and Dad to 
Tootsie Rolls. They'll probably surprise 
you by keeping a boxful handy all 
the time. 
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You'll need a sweater—a bright 


new sweater—for autumn’s 

crisp, cool days, and if you don’t 
fall head over heels in love with 
all those pictured here, we 

miss our guess! For these sweaters 
have that new look you want. 
They’re longer, better fitting, 
feature novelty weaves and colors. 
If you write The American Girl, 
Fashion Department, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City 17, we'll 
gladly send you the names of 

the stores nearest you where 

these sweaters are sold. Just be 
sure to tell us exactly the ones 


on which you want information. 
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_A Fascinating Future 
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in Your Birth 
ey) Month Color 
_ Jan. — White 
MA Feb.—Ocean Blue 
March—Gray 
Aprit—Gold 


Top left British ribbed cardigan and slip- 
on set by Selecteens. About $10 the set 


Top center—Bright felt arrows and_ link 
buttons trim this Hi-Girl wool. About $6 





i Peter Pan coll oe 
Top right—Peter Pan collar on a slip-on of a 
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PHOTOS 
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Rush name and address today for illus- 
trated Movie Star News which lists 
thousands of unusual photos ot Holly- 
wood Stars, Band Leaders, Stars in 
Color, Latest Movie Scenes, Old Time Stars, Pin 
Up poses, etc. Original glossy prints—8 x 10 ready 


for framing or album. Send 10c to help cover cost of 
handling and mailing. Dime refunded on first order 
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Shoestring Theater 


(Continued from page 17) 


hotly. “I wouldn’t blame him if he did 
leave, but I hope he doesn’t.” 

“Well,” Celia had countered, “if he’s go- 
ing to sulk whenever V.V. gives orders that 
don’t please him, he might as well go.” 

“Celia! How can you say that? Who in- 
vited Reed to come and_ eould hardly 
wait until he arrived?” Ann had protested. 

“Oh, T like Reed. He’s all right, but all he 
cares about is his old play. And you can’t 
compare him to V.V., who’s so sure of him- 
self—so sophisticated.” 

Ann had realized that Celia was off on a 
new romantic trek. Now she watched the 
two beside the fire, V.V. handsome and ani- 
mated, Reed puffing quietly at his pipe, lost 
in his thoughts. On the surface, V.V. cer- 
tainly seemed the more attractive, the better 
informed, but she was rooting for Reed. 

At ten, Celia signaled Ann to follow her 
into the kitchen. Reed got up slowly and 
went with them. 

“I just wanted to tell you,” he said, as 
Celia tied an apron around his waist, “that 
I think I'd better leave in the morning.” 

Ann stood still, the cake knife in mid-air. 
“Oh, must you?” 

“Yes. It isn’t that I'm resentful of V.V., 
or sore. You know I wrote you, Celia, that 
much as I'd enjoy the fun of helping with 
your theater, I simply couldn’t afford the 
time unless I could see my play produced. 
I think I told you that my folks left me a 
little money for college. I’ve saved just about 
enough to give me a year to get started in 
New York. That's very little time to try to 
sell this play and work on another. So now 
that ‘Second Sight’ has been put off, I feel I 
ought to get busy, much as I hate to leave.” 

Ann blinked to keep back the tears. “Don’t 
desert us, Reed,” she begged. “Suppose V.V. 
tries to put something over on us?” 

“Why should he?” snapped Celia. “You're 
picking on him just because he’s different. 
1 think we're lucky to have him for a di- 
rector.” She flounced over to the icebox. 

Reed smiled indulgently. “Maybe she’s 
right,” he told Ann. “I haven't quite taken 
V.V.’s measure yet. I hope he won't try any 
tricks after I'm gone.” 

“But you don’t have to go right away, 
do you?” Ann pleaded. 

He stood looking down at her, a_half- 
squeezed lemon in his hand. “It’s nice to be 
wanted,” he answered slowly. “I suppose 
I could work on the new play while we're 
doing ‘Night Must Fall,’ since I know the 
part of Danny, if V.V. will put “Second 
Sight’ on next, as he said he would.” 

Ann felt suddenly gay. “We'll pin him 
down—make him promise,” she said. 

V.V. agreed, without too much persuasion, 
to schedule “Second Sight” next on the list, 
and the cast for the first play was posted. 
Danny was to be played by Reed; the old 
lady, Mrs. Bramson, by Celia; Dora, the 
maid, by Margie; Bill would do the inspec- 
tor; Ann was to understudy all women’s 
parts; and the girl, Olivia, was to be done 
by a mysterious Estelle Eden. 

“Never heard of her,” Reed grunted, “but 
she may be all right.” 

“But if we’re going to have a guest star 
to draw a crowd, I think it should be some- 
one everyone knows,” Susan reasoned with 
her usual logic. “We ought to strike.” 

“Too late!” Celia told her. 
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OUR AUGUST FASHIONS 


OUR COVER GIRL: Her name's Carol 
Girard. She's from Sea Girt, N. J., anda 
junior in high school. She's interested in 
drawing, and devoted to this Sandra 
Lee dress (of Dan River gingham) with 
its Byron collar and tie and accents of 
white pique. Unpressed pleats give a 
graceful look to the skirt. And because 
it's about $8, Carol believes it’s an ideal 
dress for her new school wardrobe. You'll 
find our cover dress and all our ‘’Plaids 
Preferred’ fashions pictured on pages 12, 
13, and 14 at: 

Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bamberger's, Newark, New Jersey 

Bullock's, los Angeles, California 

Filene’s, Boston, Massachusetts 

S. H. Heironimus, Roanoke, Virginia 

J. L. Hudson, Detroit, Michigan 

Mabley & Carew, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila., Pa. 

Thalhimer’'s, Richmond, Virginia 

Whitney’s, Albany, New York 





tically here. I heard V.V. ask Phyl to drive 
him to the station to meet her.” 

Susan settled the next problem of where 
to put Estelle Eden by giving up her own 
bed in the Dorm. “T'll sleep in the orchard 
in my tent,” she offered. “I've been wanting 
to do it all summer. I ought to clean my 
stuff out now, before I tackle those posters.” 

“Haven't you changed them yet?” Celia 
scolded. 

“How could I? I can’t pin V.V. down to 
anything. He treats me like a child.” 

“Which you are, darling, but an awfully 
nice one,” Ann consoled her. 

Estelle Eden arrived for dinner that night. 
She was blond and small, and not at all like 
a glamorous stage star. She and V.V. seemed 
to be very good friends. He called her 
Estelle and “darling,” but then, Reed said, 
everyone in the theater called one another 
dear and darling. 

“She’s sweet,” Ann told Reed as _ they 
walked up through the orchard to see if 
Susan’s tent was weather-tight. 

“She seems like a nice girl,” Reed agreed. 
“But if she’s a leading lady I'll eat my hat— 
if Wallie hasn’t borrowed it.” 

They poked their heads into Susan’s tent 
where, with Dizzy at her feet, she was letter- 
ing NIGHT MUST FALL on white strips 
of paper. “I'm going to drive out tomorrow 
with Phyl and paste these over SECOND 
SIGHT on the posters. And if V.V. changes 
his mind about the opening date, he can 
just go out and fix them himself!” 

Ann and Reed went on up the hill to a 
favorite spot where, looking down, they could 


see the glow from the town and the foundry. 

“Isn’t it lovely? I used to pretend when 
I was little that it was halfway to neaven. 
I wrote a poem about it once—” Ann broke 
off in embarrassment. 

“Aha! Poetry! I might have known you 
wrote verse.” Reed met her confusion with 
a bantering tone. 

“It’s not really poetry. Sometimes it 
doesn’t even rhyme. It’s just—thoughts,” she 
stammered. “Please don’t make fun of me.” 

“As if I would!” Reed turned her around 
to face him and gave her a shake. “Keep 
your dreams, Ann. They’re more you than 
this flesh and blood standing beside me— 
nice job though it is.” 

They went on to talk of other things, but 
Ann knew she would remember that mo- 
ment on the hilltop. 

Rehearsals for the new play started the 
next day. Ann had to admit that V.V. was 
an able director and Estelle a good actress. 
She was even more surprised at the trans- 
formation in Reed when he slipped into the 
part of the scheming, murderous Danny. 

She began to realize what acting really 
meant—that it had to do not only with clear 
diction, but with making every word count; 
that miracles could be done with inflection; 
that there were facial expressions, and ges- 
tures, that keep an actor from being just a 
stick spouting lines. She learned what it 
meant to “throw away” or “point” a line. 

Celia, too, was learning, hanging on V.V.’s 
every word. Ann wished her sister weren't 
so transparent, that she wouldn’t go around 
beaming like the full moon every time V.V. 
smiled at her. 

That night Ann went with Bill to a private 
dance at the country club. She had tried to 
refuse, for she was tired. “My feet ache,” 
she had told him. But he had insisted. 

“You'll forget them when we get started. 
We'll make a time of it. Ask your mother 
if you can’t stop off at the Rook’s Nest on 
the way home. The whole crowd’ll be there.” 

So Ann had weakened. She had asked her 
mother, and Mrs. Darnell had said she would 
leave it up to Ann. If she felt the Rook’s 
Nest was all right, she might go. 

She dressed carefully, putting on her 
white sandals and the long, full-skirted pink 
dress she hadn’t worn since the junior prom. 
She looked like a tall, lovely ballerina. 

Bill had borrowed an open jalopy for the 
occasion, and as she tucked in her skirts and 
tied a scarf over her head, she wondered 
how it would feel to be going to a dance 
with Reed, picturing him very distinguished 
in tails, and herself dancing with him ro- 
mantically on a white-pillared terrace with 
the moon shining on a sandy beach below— 

“Wake up, Rube! I’ve asked you twice if 
yow want the top up,” Bill complained as he 
swung the car out of the lane. Ann shook 
her head. “You're a queer one,” he went on. 
“I never know what’s doing in that noodle of 
yours. You've been sort of funny lately—I 
can’t make you out.” 

She laid her hand impulsively on his. “I’m 
sorry, Bill. I didn’t mean to be different. It’s 
just that I’ve been so busy. Come on, let’s 
sing, the way we used to do.” 

They sang all the way to the club, and 
Ann’s tiredness fell away with the lights and 
the music. Several hours later the crowd 
broke up into twos and fours to drive out to 
the Rook’s Nest. It was an attractive cabin 
on the highway, with a small lake behind it 
on which were a few canoes. A rustic bridge 
connected the dining room with an open-air 
dance platform on a small island. 
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“Want to dance some more?” Bill asked 
over a second coke. 

“Id rather sit in a boat and listen to the 
music,” Ann told him. 

They found an empty canoe and Bill pad- 
dled slowly between the lily pads. The 
black patent-Jeather water reflected the lights 
from the cabin. Music from the dance floor 
was softened by distance. Other boats passed 
them from time to time, leaving their snatches 
of song and laughter on the air. 

“This is nice.” Ann murmured dreamily, 
trailing her hand in the water. “I haven't 
done this since our sophomore picnic.” 

“That was the time I upset you, wasn’t 
it? And your new red dress ran!” 

“Don’t repeat the performance, please!” 
she be eged, as he gave the paddle a quick 
thrust to avoid an oncoming boat. 

“Look!” he whispe rr d as it slid past. “Did 
you see what I saw?” 

“Why it’s Estelle and V.V.,” Ann ex- 
claimed as the two figures were swallowed 
up in the darkness. 

(To be continued) 


Bat That Bird 
(Continued from page 24) 


one which feels most natural, the one that 
permits you to come readily into a good posi- 
tion to receive the return shot, which oftener 
than not will place the bird to you back- 
hand, Begin by holding the bird by the end 
of the fteathers—cork tip away from you— 
with the thumb and forefinger of the left 
hand, thumb on top and _ forefinger inside 
the circle of feathers. Then come through 
with the racket, striking from the 
below your waist. 


pt sition 


There are a number of variations in the 
but try to develop a technique of 
starting all of them in a similar way. This 
will help you to gain control and will also 
help to confuse your opponent with an un- 


SseTvVice, 


expected change of pace. 

An overhead smash, hit hard and fast, is 
used for a “kill.” Experts often start a smash, 
then change its momentum so that the bird 
drops limply just over the net. 

The drive is struck about net high, either 
forehand or backhand, being directed at the 
opponent. This shot requires strength, carry- 
through, and accurate timing. 

In the drop shot, the bird is stroked in an 
easy wrist movement, so that it will drep 
just over the top of the net. This is not*an 
attack stroke, but helps to bring your op- 
ponent out of position, and is usually fol- 
lowed by 
shot. 

The lob is nothing more or less than a 
bird hit so high that it sails over your op- 
ponent’s head, but stays within the 
boundaries. 


a smash or well-placed scoring 


court 


Whenever possible, go to tournaments and 
exhibition matches, for by watching cham- 
pions you will understand more fully the 
fine points, the strategy, and the exhilarating 
action of badminton. And should you be 

ited to join a group of players who are 
more experienced than you, jump at the 
chance. Only by pitting your skill against 
that of experts can you improve your game 

Badminton is a very playable sport, and 
because almost anyene can pick up_ the 
rudiments in a short time, it’s a great family 
game. So get out vour shuttlecocks, rackets, 
and net, and bat that bird! 

THE END 


The American Girl 
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This picture shows how I toss the ball 
up to co-ordinate it with the swing of 
my racket. The swing starts with a 
long sweep, with my body at right 
angles to the net and my weight on 
the back foot. The back-swing and 
toss are started at the same time. 





Next comes the impact of the racket 
with the ball and the follow-through. 
You'll notice that my body is turning 
into the stroke while I'm on tip-toe to 
get more power. I hit the ball with a 
flat racket, and follow-through with a 
snap of my wrist to get the needed top 
spin. 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


(A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary) 


IT’S WILSON TODAY 


ports ee 


by Daw Badge 


One of the most important strokes in the 
game of tennis is the service. A well-devel- 
oped service puts your opponent on the 
defensive ... gives you the chance to “call 
the play.” Here are a few tips that may be 
helpful to you. 


Y 





The racket drops behind my back 
with my weight now shifting more to 
the front foot. My arm is well-ex- 
tended for a complete and powerful 
swing. My wrist is firm, and I use the 
left arm to aid my balance. Remem- 
ber, never take your eye off that ball! 


Tennis is a swell game and a Jot of 
fun. The important thing, of course, 
is to select a correct racket. | person- 
ally recommend Wilson rackets. 
They're the ones I use inall my tourna- 
ments. In fact, they've been my choice 
since the first time I stepped on the 
courts. Get one .. 


. they're tops! 
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June Issue 
Bossier City, Louisiana: I have just re- 
ceived the June issue of THe AMERICAN GIRL 
and I would like to praise your magazine 
for the fine qualities it has. 

First, I also take several other teen-age 
magazines, and find that THe AMERICAN 
Girv is the best of them all. Second, I loved 
the article on dogs in the June issue, for I 
have two, not two months old yet. Third, 
please have more stories. I just loved An 
Anchor for Her Heart. 1 also enjoyed Bon 
Voyage! 

I am fourteen, and have been taking your 
magazine for a year and a half. I am nota 
Girl Scout, but I would like to be one. My 
pen pal, who lives in Fairbanks, Alaska, is one. 

AMELIA SMITH 


SoutH Norwa.k, Connecticut: I have just 
received my June issue of THe AMERICAN 
Girt, As I glanced through the pages I came 
upon Bringing Up Your Pup and was very 
much interested, as IT want to be a dog-and- 
cat doctor. IT would appreciate any type of 
article on animals. 

I liked An Anchor for Her Heart and can 
hardly wait for the July issue for Part Two 
of Shoestring Theater. 

Marnie Hapik 
Manion, Norra Carnouina: Ait.couzh your 
magazine has always been tops, your June 
issue is the best yet. I enjoyed everything, 
especially Saginaw Circus and the fiction. 

I am a Girl Scout and have four badges, 
and I'm working on three more. I am eleven 
years old and will be in the seventh grade. 
Please have more articles like Bringing Up 
Your Pup. 

Joan Rass 


More Dogs 

Peru, INDIANA: [am thirteen and a freshman 
in high school. My hobby is dogs, so I en- 
joyed Bringing Up Your Pup very much. 
But I have one complaint. We have a cocker 
named Chetta whose sire is Champion King 
As we have experienced several 
times with our dog, it is usually the runt of 
the litter that is the smartest and the easiest 
to housebreak. Of course this may not hold 
true in every case, but if you're kind and 
gentle, and don’t scold unless necessary, your 
pup will turn out all right—that is, excluding 
sickness. 

I enjoy your magazine very much, but I 
would like something more on swimming 
and dogs. 


Cannon. 


Pat McCormack 


Suggestion 
San Pepro, Catironnta: IT will come right 
out and tell you two things which I think 
can improve the magazine: a section devoted 
to teen talk and definitions; and tips for teens 
just a few items telling how you can im- 
prove a dress, or an easy way to remove 
chewing gum from clothing. Have the kids 
who know write the tips. All of my friends 
and myself like tips like that 
We could send in questions like how can 
you keep from mussing the sleeves of your 
formal when you put on your coat, and you 
could print the answer underneath. 
Marityn Korn 


No Jokes 

Iowa Crty, Iowa: I have a complaint, and 
perhaps two, to make. The first is that I 
think the jokes could be omitted, because 
they are too silly; and another one is that 
I agree with some of the other girls’ letters 
about the Teen Shop Talk. Otherwise I like 
the magazine very much. 

I enjoy reading the serial stories such as 
An Anchor for Her Heart and Clover Creek 
Please have more serials. I agree with some 
of the girls in A Penny for Your Thoughts, 
and wish vou could have something in about 
music, as that is my future career. 

Three cheers for THe AmeRICAN Grir-. 
Keep up the good work, but don’t forget 
about omitting Jokes and Teen Shop Talk. 

Harriet Close ALBRIGHT 


Mariner 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA: I have been taking 
THe AMERICAN Girw for four years. I am 
now a Mariner, and my ship is the Andro- 
meda. Last week our ship participated in the 
Long Beach Gam. 

I always look forward to the time when 
THe AMERICAN Gir will arrive. Last month 
I especially liked Social Obligations. 

All my girl friends read your magazine, 
and they also enjoy it very much. We would 
like you to print a good article on swimming, 
seeing this would help out in our Mariner 
activities. I am much interested in 
photography, like lots of other girls, for 
wants to take pictures to have 
something to look at in future vears 

Please keep printing this 
magazine. 


very 
evervone 
super duper 
JOANNE Harnis 


International Friendship 
SIMONSIDE, ENGLAND: My pen pal, who lives 
in Newark, sent me a year’s copies of Tut 
AMERICAN Girv. I think they are great. I've 


read them all from cover to cover and I 
often go back and go through them again. 

I am English, as you will see by the ad- 
dress, and 'm a member of the Girls Train- 
ing Corps, which is another form of Girl 


Scouting in England. I love the Lucy Ellen 
stories and also the American fashions and 
beauty hints. 

I'm fifteen years old and a shorthand typ- 
ist in an office in South Shields. I live near 
the sea and love tennis and swimming. 

I do hope my friend sends me some more 
copies of THe AmerIcAN Gir for I should 
love to read them. 

Una Goss 
P.S. Please give this message to all Ameri- 
can Girl Scouts: No ocean can break our 
triendship. 


Good Variety 
brooks, Lowa: This is the first vear I have 
received THe Atertcan Girt and I hope 
it’s not the last. I couldn't ask for a better 
magazine. My mother gave me a subscrip- 
tion for Christmas. 

I've enjoyed every one of the stories so far. 
Here's a tip on what I especially like—mys- 
teries. For instance, a story like River Pirates 
in the March issue, only a little more scares 
to it. I like a little romance, too. 

I'm not much of a sports’ fan and so I 
don't especially care for sports articles. Please 
keep printing them anyway, for the sake of 
those who do enjoy them. You see I have a 
slight touch of rheumatic fever and therefore 
cannot be very active. For this reason I often 
feel left out of things, and the children my 
age seem to make it worse by making fun of 
me. Would you please print an article on 
someone in the same position as I, and on 
how I can win my friends’ confidence? I 
would certainly appreciate it. 

I'm nearly twelve years old and live on a 
farm. My reason for praising THe AMERICAN 
Girt is this: a nice variety of articles are 
printed—something to suit everyone’s taste. 
My mother and sister enjoy this magazine 
as much as I do. 

MariLyn NEILL 


One Fault 
Bunker Hinw, ILuinois: There is only one 
thing that is seriously wrong with THe AMER- 
IcCAN Girne and that is that it only 
It should come at least once 


comes 
once a month. 
a week. 

I simpls adore the stories. The covers are 
wonderful. The articles are pretty good. All 
in all, Toe American Girt is a wonderful 
magazine. Keep up the good work. 


If you wish information about starting a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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I have two suggestions: Please have a few 
more beauty tips, and have more articles on 
sports. I loved Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game. I also liked An Anchor for Her Heart. 

GrEorGIA NOBLE 


Letter Writer 

Nassau, BAHAMas: I join with Betty Balsillie 
in asking if you have ever heard of certain 
little islands—you can add the Bahamas to 
her list. Please, please notice us just a little. 
We are small—what I mean is, our countries 
are small. But surely we are noticeable. I 
don’t think there is one American magazine 
that has anything to say about the Bahamas, 
and we are so very near you. Perhaps it is 
because we are not part of America, but 
don’t forget that we are a part of the British 
Empire. 

There is one other thing that we have in 
common with Britain—the boys and girls are 
not allowed to mix as they do in your coun- 
try. Mothers are very careful about their 
daughters. Indeed, we are handled almost 
as carefully as expensive chinaware. Of 
course we dress just the same as you do, 
and I might add that I think your styles are 
tops. I always let THE AMERICAN Gir- de- 
cide the style of my new dress for me. 

I am one of those girls who enjoy making 
new friends in foreign places. I try to find 
out all I can about the young people of 
other countries, and very often I discover 
that we are much alike. I have a_ pen 
friend in Michigan. She is a swell pal and 
my favorite correspondent. 

I agree with every word that Geusje 
Steenhof said. As you have probably guessed, 
international correspondence is my hobby, 
and I would not give it up for anything in 
the world. This week I received a letter 
from a German boy; one of my pals is in 
India and I have also one in Puerto Rico. 

I am fourteen and a Second Class Girl 
Guide. I am in the fourth form at St. John’s 
College. 

VERONICA WELLS 


In the City 
New York, New York: You have a swell 
magazine, and nothing lacks, but I live in a 
city, and I am, of course, not the only one. 
Most of your stories seem to take place in 
smaller towns, and I find it very difficult to 
imagine the stories, for they seem much 
more like dreams. Please keep the stories 
you have now and make us city gals feel 
right at home by having some city settings. 
JOANNA STEIN 


Fan Mail 
Sin ANGELO, Texas: I have been taking 
THe AMERICAN Girt for almost two vears, 
and I feel it is time I expressed my opinion 
of it. I simply can’t think of a single bad 
thing to say about it. 

Teen Shop Talk is my favorite department. 
Its inexpensive items have long since cap- 
tivated my interest, and my family. I love 
the fashions and I hope you have another 
crossword puzzle soon. 

I emphatically agree with Madeline Oehl 
that we should have a few articles on good 

1 down-to-earth sports. I believe any 

rl who likes sports would enjoy some real 

side dope on our major league sports. 

I am thirteen years old and a sophomore 

high school, and I think that THe Amer- 
CAN Girv suits my taste more than any 

agazine that I have ever read. 
June BIncHAM 


The American Girl 





FAVORITE AT HOME OR AWAY! 





WE’RE A 


tresh yp’ tam ily | 


@ It doesn’t matter where we are... at home or on 


our vacation. We always enjoy 7-Up. It’s our family 
drink. We all like 7-Up ‘cause it tastes swell... and 
Mom says 7-Up is good for us. You can get it 


where you see the 7-Up signs. 


s 
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See Tew! 


by Lawrence N. Galton 


Luminous Kit: With all kinds of luminous objects out on the market 
—everything from house numbers to bedroom slippers that glow in 
the dark—it was inevitable that somebody would have the very bright 
idea of bringing out a luminous paint kit with which you can make 


any object you want to glow in the dark. And so they’ve done it. The 4 


cost is modest, instructions are included, and there’s no end to what 
you can do now to make things easy to find in the dead of night. 


Tops for Typing: Now at last the humble eraser has gone modern, 





Here’s one that comes 


AY, and the news will delight any one who types. 





Telephone Secretary: Now a new metal gadget fastens right to 


the base of your 
of paper and a 


telephone numbe 


4 


Z. 
(\e et 


in a handsome plastic holder, made to fit the 
something like a mechanical pencil. The erasing medium is a 
remarkable substance called “Fybreglass,” claimed to be the fastest 
eraser on the market. With only a feather touch—no scrubbing— 
the thousands of hair-thin fibers brush away errors by picking up the 
ink~always just in the width of a single letter. No shield is required 
to protect carbon copies, and no eraser crumbs are left to gum up 
the typewriter mechanism. 


telephone. Pull out the slide and you have a sheaf 
pencil always ready for taking down addresses, 
rs, and other memoranda. 


Candle Cuties: With cake candles in the form of little boys and 
girls, you can add a new note of gaiety to parties, birthday suppers, 
and other festive occasions. The candles are colored pink, are 2% 
inches high, and are packaged eight to a box. No holders are 
needed. You just affix each candle to the cake with a toothpick. 


Play Bask-O-Ball: Fun for your parties, and even a lot of enter- 


tainment when you're alone, is this new game of skill based on the 
basketball principle. 
miniature basketball court and up it goes, to rebound from the 
backboard into the basket. It’s then returned to you automatically. 


It’s all the more 


You bounce the ball on the floor board of this 





fun because it takes a good eye and steady hand— 


and practice doesn’t hurt, either. 


Han-D Washboard: Neat and practical, too, is this tiny wash- 
board that fits comfortably into the palm of your hand and lets you 
quickly, and without fuss, launder small garments or rub out spots 


not removed by 


comes in varied colors. 





Snack Master: 


while—a plastic tray ideal for home parties and picnics. 
in four transparent or opaque lustrous colors, and it’s shaped exactly 
like an artist’s palette. 


the center hole, 


tea cup, sandwich, and salad! 


Neat for the Night: This is a portable night light shaped like a 
candle, with a little bulb at the top and a battery inside. The 
convenient trick is that the bulb lights up the minute you lift the 
light from the bedside table, and stays lighted until you set it down 
again. 





the washing machine. It’s made of plastic and 


Setinplay: Here's an ideal gift for yourself, your mother, or any 
hostess, for that matter. It’s an aluminum double tray that clamps 
neatly to any card-table leg, and holds glasses, sandwiches. score 
pads and pencils, or an extra pack of cards. It clears the table. 
making more space for the game, and prevents spilling, too. The 
device can also be fastened to end tables, lamps, lawn or porch 
furniture. 


This is the neatest trick you’ve seen in a long 
It comes 


You hold it by putting your thumb through 
and neatly and safely stacked about are coffee or 





If you are interested in any of the products described in this column—send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to ‘'li's New’' Editor, The American Girl, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y., for where-to-buy or price information. No 


inquiries can 






be answered unless you enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 








Postgraduate Pup 


(Continued from page 25) 


and that’s why the “Speak!” trick is so easy 
to teach. 

The first thing you do is to tie up the dog. 
You can do this indoors or out, but indoors 
is better, as there will be less distraction. 
With the dog safely anchored, stand directly 
in front of him with a tidbit that he relishes. 
Let him see it and smell it. Then stand out 
of his reach, offer it to him, and at the same 
time give the command word “Speak!” At 
first he may not understand—and probably 
won't—but keep on urging him and showing 
him the morsel. It’s a bit on the side of 
teasing, but it’s the surest and quickest way 
to get him to master this command. In time, 
sheer exasperation will cause him to bark. 

Try this over and over, and always reward 
him when he speaks. When he becomes pro- 
ficient, try him untied, but don’t permit him 
to lunge or jump for the tidbit; and if he 
doesn't learn to stand quietly and wait for 
his reward, tie him up again for a few more 
lessons. When he is thoroughly schooled you 
can dispense with the reward and just give 
him praise each time he speaks when told. 

Would you like to teach your dog to sit 
up? That’s not difficult. The first thing is to 
put him in a corner of the room. This is so 
he cannot move to right or left to escape 
you. Have him sit as he usually does, on his 
haunches and forefeet. Raise his forefeet in 
the air with one hand and with the other 
grasp his collar and hold him in a sitting-up 








Don’t Miss These 


HIGHLIGHTS 


of next month’s AMERICAN GIRL 


/ 


~~ 


as a ay 


TWO TO ONE 


This twin dressing table is just one of the 
many ideas for sharing that room with your 
sister—and really enjoying it. Two pages 
of how-to-do-it illustrations and ideas that 
will enable you and sis to have a room 
that’s just “‘out of this world.” 


STORIES THAT ARE TOPS 
Two swell stories you'll just love 
“Cue for Connie”... and “Hunted House” 
plus another exciting installment of 
“Shoestring Theater.’ 


PLUS... 


The inside track on how to run your club 
F how to put on a luncheon and a tea 
with recipes, ideas for games and decora- 


tions. .. The story of a group of Girl 
Scouts who acted in a technicolor fashion 
movie you may be seeing soon. ... How 


two girls became successful doctors 
and lots more. ... 
AND FASHIONS! 

Six pages of the most exciting clothes ever! 
Selected to make your back-to-school ward- 
robe—whether for Junior or Senior high 
school—“‘the best yet.’’ And that’s not all! 
Two full pages of gay and smart accessories! 


. . . all in the exciting September issue of 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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position, at the same time giving the com- 
mand words “Sit up!” After a number of 
such lessons, try holding him up by the 
paws only, and still later, remove your hand 
from under his paws. 


HEN he has learned to sit up on com- 
mand in the corner, it’s time to move 
him out into the center of the room and 
give him a number of sit-up lessons free 
from the support of the side walls. You can 
hold a piece of meat or other bit of food 
directly over his head to encourage him to 
sit, but in time that can be dispensed with. 
To shake hands is not an unusual trick, 
but it requires teaching. This is not difficult, 
as some dogs instinctively use their paws 
when playing or to attract attention. Again 
put the dog in a corner of the room and 
make him sit down. Then give the command 
word “Shake!” With one hand, sharply tap 
the paw you want him to give you, and with 
the other push him off balance from that 
side—the side on which you want him to 
raise his paw. When he learns to do this on 
command with his right paw, drill him to 
give you his left. Next, move him out into 
the room and school him there. 

Another trick that really is easy to teach 
is to have your dog jump when you tell him. 
All dogs are natural jumpers, and that’s why 
the trick is easy. Dogs are different from 
horses in this respect for as a general rule 
the horse has to be taught to jump. Horses 
doen't like jumping; it’s more of an eflort for 
them, as they have more ribs than a dog, 
and thus haven't the muscular power the 
dog has in his loins. Then, too, the 
has four hard hoofs that give him an 
pleasant shock when he lands. It all 


horse 
un- 


goes 


back hundreds of years to prehistoric times, 
when the ancestor of the horse was develop- 
ing as an animal of the plains, where very 
little jumping was required, while the dog, 
roaming the forest, often had to leap over 
streams and fallen trees. 

For the jump trick we again find the cor- 
ner of the room useful. Put the dog there, 
and hold a stick in front of him with one 
hand and with the other hold a small piece 
of meat or other food as far away from him 
as you can. Encourage him to go after the 
food, but don’t let him step over the stick 
or crawl under it. Make him jump, giving 
the command word, “Jump!” 

After he has learned this lesson, try him 
in the center of the room. Kneel down and 
hold the stick in front of him while he 
Hold the food away from him on the other 
side of the stick. Always give the command 
word. 


sits. 


In time you can eliminate the food, 
and still later the stick, substituting your out- 
stretched arm as a barrier; but be sure never 
to hold an obstacle so high that it is im- 
possible for the dog to leap over it. You 
might try putting your dog at one end of the 
room and kneeling down, extend your arm 
and say the two command words, “Come, 
jump!” He should come running and then 
leap over your arm. It is a showy trick, but 
amusing, too, and one your dog will enjoy. 
When he is sure of the command you can 
move the performance outdoors. 

Another stunt that’s also really useful is 
teaching your dog to fetch. This retrieving 
is best taught outdoors, if possible. Tie a 
long 1 pe to your dog’s collar and then toss 
one of his favorite toys away trom you. In 
nearly every case the dog will run after the 
object and pick it up. If 


he doesn’t come 


back to you when you give the command 
“Come!” you can pull him back with the 
rope. When throwing the object, give the 
command word “Fetch!” and when he learns 
to return to you with it, give him the com- 
mand words, “Drop it!” Once he has mas- 
tered this fetching and dropping when told, 
you can dispense with the rope, but while 
you're still using it, never throw the object 
farther than the length of the rope. If, when 
you first throw the object, the dog does not 
run after it, walk him up to it, repeating the 
word “Fetch!” and try to make him pick it 
up. If he won't, put it in his mouth yourself 
and lead the dog back to your original posi- 
tion and repeat. 


OGS learn certain common words quick- 
D lv and for this reason you can teach a 
dog to bring varicus articles to you from 
rooms other than the one you may be in, First 
show the article to him. Next name it. It may 
be a slipper, your purse, or anything light 
enough for the dog to carry. Put it 
other 


in an- 
room, but in a place where the dog 
can easily see and reach it. Then bring him 
back to the first room and give the command 
words, “Fetch slipper!” At first Fide prob- 
ably won't understand, and you'll have to 
repeat the command, lead him to the article, 
and make a big to-do when you reach it. 
Then put it in his mouth make him 
keep it there while you return with him to 
the other Keep working on this—it 
will probably take a bit longer to teach than 
the tricks Ive just described, but I know 
several that fetch things for their 
masters and mistresses and take the greatest 


and 


room. 


dogs 


pride in their usefulness 
(Continued on page 38) 
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AMERICA’S 4émer BICYCLE 





The American Girl 





@ Yes, the whole gang wants to take turns 
riding my new deluxe Roadmaster — 
“America’s Finer Bicycle.’’ Everyone 
wants to ride it because it’s smartly styled, 
has a graceful charm and it’s as rugged as 
it is beautiful. It has everything! A search 
beam headlamp—combination tail and 
stoplight — attention commanding electric 
horn — eye catching automotive type 
colors— sparkling chrome trim—and the 
exclusive 100% stronger electronically 
welded frame. See the new Roadmaster 
at your dealer. Ask to ride it. Then you 
will know why girls all over America say: 
“It’s sharp to look at, smooth to ride, and 


smarttoown, it’s ‘America’s Finer Bicycle’.” 


THE CLEVELAND WELDING COMPANY 


West 117th Street and Berea Road @ Cleveland 7, Ohio 











SEE and BE SEEN 


for SAFE NIGHT CYCLING 









Ride safely after dark! 
Make-A-Lite generates 
brilliant light for head 
and tail lamps at all 
riding speeds — good 
steady light even at a 
walk. Patented auto- 
matic voltage control 
prevents blowing bulbs. 
No batteries needed! 


See the new Make-A- 
Lite head and tail INSTALLED 
lamps. in a JIFFY 


Now at your bicycle, sporting goods, 
automotive or hardware store 


0.4 ty Ol ee ee Ae), | 
Chefford Master Mfg. Co., Inc. Fairfield, Illinois 












Sell CHILTON 
Christmas Cards 


Make BIG. 
MONEY 








Show friends... neigh- 
bors these sensational 
bargain Christmas Cards. BOX 

Everyone wants. . . buys. 

Just show samples — take orders — no risk. Come 
in beautiful new designs — rich colors—fine papers. 


17 Smart Popular Assortments 


AMAZING LINE all fast sellers. 21-card “‘Prize”’ 















Christmas Cards, Religious, Fine Arts, Humorous, 
Mentmia Everyday, Gift Wraps, retail $1.00. Get ‘*Prize”’ 
Christmas assortment on approval. Write today! 


Tuliiag CHILTON GREETINGS CO., Dept. 69-D, 
| 147 ESSEX STREET © BOSTON, MASS. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 
30 


With Name 
$i and DeLuxe lines. Forquick easy profits 
—just show free samples to friends, others, $ 


MORE MONEY-MAKERS FOR YOU! 


Make EXTRA Earnings with largest line 

of 22 Box Assortments. 9 Christmas Fettso 22 
card ;8 Everyday card; 3Gift Wrappings; A St Selling 
2 Notes Assortments. Unequalled values. SSOrtmeny, 
Big sellers at 50c, 80c, 90c and $1.00 retail. s 


No experience is necessary. Full or spare WS SR aa aen 
time, Send for FREE SAMPLE OUTFIT. 

GENERAL CARD CO., Dept. 75.02.44 4 
1300 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. SAMPLE S 


AMAZING! MAKE $25 


selling 50 boxes 21 for $1 Xmas Cards. Also 50 and 25 
for $1 embossed with name. Samples on approval 


MERIT CARD COMPANY 
70 William St. Dept. K Newark 2, N. J. 
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Make big money! Show sensational value 
Christmas Cards with NAME Imprinted, 
60 for $1. Smartest designs, pre-war qual- 


















Just sit on your cool porch and 
order these August items by mail! 





Not child’s play, this, 

but a real camera that may 
start you up the path toa 
spectacular career in 
photography. Easy to operate, 
it uses standard #127 film, each 
mm <4 roll producing twelve pictures 
~~ 156" square. Miles Kimball Company, 
235 Bond Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin sells 
the camera for a tax-inclusive $2.75 






\ Slide a gay, silk square into this gold-finish, 

starbright ‘‘Slip-Not’’ scarf ring and watch 

x your tiredest suit or drabbest dress take a new 

iD lease on life! At Reinad Novelty Company, 

Cin 383 Fifth Avenue, New York City 16, it’s 
Pr 4 $1.20, including tax, plus 12c for postage 


Identification goes under the window 

of a 2” x 3” leather travei tag. Singly or 

in pairs, these safeguards for luggage make 
fine presents for trippers, come in 5 colors, 
cost 60c each. At Signorina Eugenia Linen 
Shop, 544 Madison Avenue, New York City 22 















For cookouts with the gang, this 
sturdy broiler is just the ticket! 

Wire grills hold an 8” x 5“ cube steak 
or hamburger firmly; the long handle 
makes for cooking comfort. At Girl 
Scout National Equipment Service, 
155 East 44th Street, New York 
City 17 and 45c. Please 
order by number: M-493 
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*& Spare Time—Full Time 








~ Sell 
CHRISTMAS 
AS LOW AS CARDS 


shell rayon, it’s made by Seam- $] scien Beet taehiahie 
RN ee ee ee fer) Serie lere | 
adjustable shoulder straps. | WITH NAME IMPRINTED Assortinents— including 21 § 

At Marshall Field, Chicago, | 

and all yours for $3 \ ¥ marth 

| \ } many others. Write TODAY 
a \7 ) for SAMPLES % 

fe CW o'/ 1225 ChiffordAv.. Dept. M-7 
ANES ART STUDIOS inc. Rochester 5, N.Y. ‘ 








A tailored slip for the 
tailored girl. In white or 








-_ 
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Show Friends 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


sh profits with big value 
ds. Show gorgeous Name- 

Imprinted folders, 50 for $1.00. Amazing 
quality .. . easy sellers... BIG PROFIT. 

Sell 50 Extra dollars for you showing 23 splendid 


Assortments and 6 agri va pe = 4 

nes ov get actual free samples o he 

CHRISTMAS os ’ ts on ts ee aaadnalionn Ollente, 

. . ° ° * + FOLDERS Fiesta, Mellotone, Gift Cards, and Handi- 
includes amusing figures, individual B ; 

letters, and numbers ranging in sizes mtd I | on approval and FREE Imprint Samples. 

‘ : : ARD CO., INC. 

from 1/16” to 1‘. Set is 65c at Miles ARriatiE& : «ELMIRA, N.Y 

Kimball, 235 Bond Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin a 


With a ‘‘Fleurette” tucked in your hairdo I as Cards 
Desk 


they may say glamour‘s gone to your head! 
Artificial flowers, mounted on a barrette 
clip, give a nifty effect night or day. 

At B. Altman, New York City, they‘re 50c 
plus the 20% Federal tax. 

Name your flower and your color 











Brighten your gift wrappings or 
personalize your own belongings with 
gilt decalcomanias. This set of 275 


Notes; also Personal Christmas Cards and 
Stationery Write for 21 -card assortment 








Get EASY CASH with amazingly fast sellers 
Show sparkling new 2! card $1.00 “‘Feature"’ 
assortment. You make upto 50e on every 
box you sell, Other popular assortments 
Religious, Humorous, Everyoay Cards 
Gift Wrappings, Stationery, ete. Big 
value Christmas cards with SENDER’S 
NAME, 25 for only $1 (up. Amazing 
profits. Noexperience necessary. Start 
earning now. Samples sent on approval 
WHLRALE PROCESS CORP., Troy at 2ist St. 
aA LAM DEPT. K-29. CHICAGO 23, ILLINOIS 








For slacks, shorts, and summer skirts, 

a lightweight cotton polo shirt 

is in order—especially a white 

one striped in brown, blue, red, or 
maroon. Designed by Howard Knitwear, 
it's $1.98 in small, medium, and 
large sizes at O’Connor, 
Moffatt & Co., San Francisco 








A ‘natural’ for 
sports and leisure 
wear. The ideal play 
shoe for town and 
country—beach or tun. Choice of White or Black. 
Sizes 4 to 9. Order today—coupon makes it easy. 


BOW-ARTS COMPANY, 3407 Glendale Bivd., 


Dept. A. Los Angeles 26, California 


Send me prs. Calitornia ZOMB-EES at $1.98 
W hite Black Size 
Cash enclosed at $1.98 per pair. Sent prepaid 
C.0.D. Tl pay postman, plus postage. 


Name 


by TONIT LAWRENCE 


Drawings by Lixl Weil 


Please order items direct from stores named and mention The American Girl Street : 
Town State 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


by DR. HARRY LANGMAN 
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ACROSS 50. Spirited horse 13. Spreads for drying 
1. Green stone 51. Mien 21. Annoy 
5. Squeezed (variant) 53. Serves to decorate 23. Body servant 
10. Site 55. Pliable 25. Fortifying 
14. Preposition 59. Musical dramas 26. Testified 
15. Hearsay report 63. Cardinal direction 28. Irritate 
16. To surface a road 64. Resolved 29. Ranted 
17. Tableland 67. Cried 30. Wear away 
98. Horden 68. Narrow snowshoe 32. Take out 
19, Hastened (variant) 34. Variegated quartz 
20. An abstract 69. Sports ring 35. Indefinite 
22. Inns 70. Facility 36. Make corrections in 
24. Step 71. Rip 38. Exist 
27. Black oily substance 72. Allows use of 39. Steep 
28. Small stream 73. Pulled 42. Characteristic 
31. Carmine DOWN 46. Spread about 
33. Depart 1. Leap 48. Subdue 
37. Difficult 2. A mimic 50. Soggy mass 
38. Electrical unit 3. Medicinal quantity 52. Competitor 
40. School of whales 4. Make into law 54. Musical finales 
41. Past 5. Pry with a lever 55. Nuisance 
42. Stanza of eight lines (variant) 56. Body of water 
43. Era 6. Hurry 57. Afloat 
44. Nourished 7. Ostrich-like bird 58. Center 
45. Substance used to 8. Kind 60. Back portion 
curdle milk 9. Entertain 61. Curved church recess 
46. Stupefy 10. Ball 62. Boil slowly 
47. Swelling 11. Duo 65. Encysted tumor 
49. Obtain 12. Kiln 66. Finis 


Turn to page 41 for the answer 











Postgraduate Pup 


(Continued from page 35) 


Helpful and cute is the dog who will 
carry things for you. Place the object in the 
dog’s mouth. If he drops it, put it back and 
clamp your hands over his jaws, issuing the 
command words “Hold it!” You must be 
patient here, but keep on trying, and in time 
your pet will learn to retain what you give 
him. Next, teach him to walk with you while 
he holds on to the article. I had a dog that 
was as pleased as Punch when she would 
carry my morning newspaper down the road 
for me. Another was taught to carry a light 
basket containing his daily rations bought 
at the meat store or grocery. Both of them 
attracted a lot of amused attention, I can 
tell you. 

Try to make these “Fetch” and “Carry” 
tricks exciting as a game to your dog, for 
the more pleasure he gets from them the 
quicker he'll learn. You can easily teach 
him to get his leash for his daily outings, but 
you must always leave it where he can reach 
it easily. The very fact that the leash is 
related to a going-out period will make the 
dog more eager to perform this trick. The 
command words should be “Leash. Out!” 
I’ve rarely known a dog that didn’t become 
enthusiastic when he heard that word “Out” 
directed to him. 


ERE’S a stunt that may get a laugh. It’s 

the roll-over trick, which must be 
taught in two chapters, as you'll see. First 
put your dog flat on the floor in a sleeping 
position, stretched out. Hold him there and 
give the command “Sleep!” Repeat this as 
often as required, until the dog lies down at 
your command, stays there with no assistance 
from you, even when you quietly step back 
and forth over him. Now-—this is the second 
part of the trick—hold a piece of meat over 
his head on the side opposite his legs and 
then grasp the legs and roll him over. At 
the same time give him the meat and say the 
command words “Roll over!” Repeat this, 
and in time the dog will catch on to the 
idea. 

It’s amusing, too, if the dog can “say his 
prayers.” To teach this, take a chair or box 
which is no higher than the dog’s shoulders, 
and place it in front of him. Then make 
him sit down, and putting both his front 
paws on the box, gently but firmly force his 
head between them. Hold it there and give 
the command words “Say prayers!” It’s not 
a hard trick for the dog, and should be 
mastered fairly soon, although of course that 
depends on the dog himself. Once in a 
while a dog takes a dislike to a particular 
trick, and it is almost impossible to teach it 
to him, although he'll learn another stunt 
with real enthusiasm. 

However, the chances are that by keeping 
your patience, and giving Fido regular daily 
instruction, you can teach him any number 
of useful and entertaining tricks that he’ll 
love doing. “What a smart and obedient 
pup you have!” everyone will say. 

THE END 


I will be glad to help solve problems on 
your dog’s training, feeding, and general 
care—any questions except medical ones. 
Write to: Dog Department, The American 
Girl Magazine, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York 17, New York, enclosing a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Be sure to tell me, 
in your letter, your dog’s breed and age. 
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Hidden Treasure 
(Continued from page 11) 


self: paint the story of your summer camp- 
ing trip, depict your hobbies, use your fav- 
orite colors boldly, paint mottoes and names 
in your own handwriting and you'll surely 
wind up with something distinctive.” 

There is plenty of evidence around the 
studio that two of Peter Hunt’s own favorite 
motifs are angels and cabbage roses. But try 
as you may, you cannot pin down the an- 
cestry of his decorations. Yes, this chest of 
drawers features Pennsylvania Dutch hearts, 
but here’s a village that’s definitely Czecho- 
slovakian. This painted horse is clearly re- 
lated to the straw animals of Sweden, while 
here a flowery garland has an Italian look. 
Desperate for a definition, you finally realize 
that Peter Hunt has studied the peasant arts 
of many lands, mixed them together, sifted 
carefully, and come up with a new folk art 
called “Peter Hunt of Provincetown!” 

The association of those two names—Peter 
Hunt and Provincetown—began twenty-five 
summers ago when the young artist was 
cruising from New York to Maine with 
friends. Two days out, the boat developed 
engine trouble and there was fog in the 
wind, so the captain consulted his charts and 
compass and decided to put in at Province- 
town Harbor. After a few interesting days 
there, it was safe to continue up the coast, 
but the minute the cruise was over Peter 
Hunt headed straight back to Provincetown. 

“I wanted to make sure it was as wonder- 
ful as I thought,” he smiles. “It was, all 
right, and I’ve lived here ever since.” 

Of course Mr. Hunt had to earn his living 
so he started an antique shop in Province- 
town, selling objects he’d picked up in 
Europe to the summer people. Then one 
winter he salvaged some drab old furniture 
that was labeled “junk shop” and painted it 
up to please himself. Friends begged to buy 
it, big-city decorators began waving check- 
books in his face, and it wasn’t long before 
newspapers and picture magazines, eager 
for the story of a new craft, were beating a 
path to his door. Today, of course, Peter 
Hunt’s individual furniture—trademarked 
“Ovince”—may be found in lovely houses and 
gardens from coast to coast. 

Every summer in his studio Mr. Hunt em- 
ploys some thirty workers, a number which 
usually includes several teen-age apprentices. 
These young people, he feels, bring enthu- 
siasm and originality to the workshop and 
because they have less to “unlearn” than 
grownups they are sometimes more success- 
ful at this freehand art. 

One of the nicest things about Peter Hunt 
is the way success hasn’t changed him a bit. 
He lives at Provincetown in a simple house 
that looks out over the fishing boats in the 
harbor, and these days is busy working on 
a fascinating Christmas picture book that 
will be published next year. 

There are already several Peter Hunt pub- 
lications on the market and if vou mail a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to Ruth 
Baker at this magazine I'll send you the 
titles, prices, and publishers. Step by step, 
these practical books will tell you how to 
transform ugly ducklings into attractive fur- 
niture—from sandpapering to “antiqued” fin- 
ish. And over and over again they'll show 
vou that you don’t have to be an artist to 
take up this exciting handicraft! 

THE END 


The American Girl 











Other Modern 
Features 


®@ Smart looking, easy to read, black 
and white dial. 


@ Sturdy, shock-proof, non-rust case 


to protect the interior mechanism. 


@ Built to rigid Stewart-Warner speci 
fications by the world's largest pro- 


ducer of speedometers. 








Modernize Your Bike With a 
STEWART-WARNER “CADET” 
BICYCLE SPEEDOMETER 


BRING YOUR BIKE UP-TO-DATE with a speed- 
ometer that works just like those in new cars 
. with sweep-action speed pointer and ro- 
tary mileage indicator. The Stewart -Warner 
“Cadet” shows how fast and how far you go 
. every trip, every day! It tells you the dis- 
tance from home to your friend's house, and 
how long your vacation bike-hikes are. 
MODERNIZE YOUR BIKE TODAY!... witha 
snappy new “Cadet” speedometer from your 
local bicycle shop or hardware -————— 
store. if you can t fad one, write | orpwapy 
to Stewart-Warner Corp., Dept. WARNER 
AG-8C, 1800 Diversey Parkway, er wet 
Chicago 14, Illinois. SS = 


STEWART-WARNER 
“CADET” 
Bicycle Speedometer 
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Down Under 








by DOREEN HUNGERFORD : 
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; — Beside the Murrumbidgee, Australian “Lone” 

d 

Girl Guides have a wonderful, outdoor week p 

For a picnic tea, Guides pack cold meats, salad, plenty : , P 

of bread and jam. Hats are in order at Australian camps together. Compare their camp with your own P 

4 

Australian official photographs wu 

N AUSTRALIA, some thirty thousand girls have given the in 

I Guide threefold promise: “I promise, on my honor, to do i 

my best to do my duty to God and the King, to help other c 

people at all times, to obey the Guide Law.” le 

Most of these girls are Brownies, Guides, Rangers, and Sea ' 

Rangers, who go in companies to camps each year and put into se 
practice all that Guiding has taught them. But two hundred 

and sixty of them are the Lone Guides who live in districts hr 

where there arent enough girls to form a patrol, or where < 

there isn’t even a Guider to lead them. lc 

Seventeen miles outside the city of Canberra, in New South e 

Wales, a camp tor these Lone Guides is arranged each year in 

during the long “midsummer” school vacation in January and b 

February. The camp is at Uriarra Crossing, where the Murrum- 6 

bidgee River purls over the rocks and around the sand spits. v 

Ot the twelve tents that cluster under the feathery Casuarina ‘ 


trees beside the stream, eight are sleeping tents—six for girls a 
and two for leaders. Then there is one store tent for uniforms C 
and gear; another for food; a marquee for meals; and a bath 





: : Above: Meals, cooked in the open, are eaten in a marquee 
tent, with six large round tubs and wooden bath mats, where 


the girls take their hot baths in relavs every night. Except Below: A bucket brigade draws bath water from the river 
for this bath tent, for which we usually substitute homemade 
watering-can shower baths, this Australian camp is set up like 
a typical American Girl Scout primitive troop camp. 

The first week of January, 1947, just when you were starting 
winter term at school, found twenty-two Lone Guides setting 
out for summer camp. From thirty-five to three hundred and 
fifty miles they traveled to be at Uriarra with Mrs. Lucy 
Wheatley, Captain of the first Australian Capital Territory 
Lone Guides, and wife of a local sheep grazier. A week in camp 
cost each girl twenty-five Australian shillings—about four 
American dollars. Each paid her own round-trip fare to camp, 
taking advantage of special student vacation railway rates. 

Every day the twenty-two girls divided into patrols for camp 
care. A patrol of four did the cooking, and the mess patrol, 
usually of four, served the food and washed up. The camp 
patrol was responsible for scrubbing the baths and general 
cleanup. The messenger patrol collected groceries from the big 
mailbox at the top of the hill by the roadside, carried in milk and 
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fresh fruit and vegetables from a near-by 
farm. This patrol also collected fuel. 

Meals were cooked over an open fireplace, 
built from rounded river stones, and stand- 
ing in a grassy spot, with a firebreak care- 
fully chipped around it, so that no stray 
spark could start a bush fire. For breakfast 
the mess patrol might serve up cereal with 
stewed fruits, eggs, bread, butter, and jam, 
and coffee. At dinner, boiled mutton with 
onion sauce, spinach, new potatoes bursting 
from their jackets, jellied peaches, and 
chocolate blancmange might appear on the 
long tables under the marquee. And a 
typical supper menu—though called “tea” in 
the British manner—would most often be a 
thoroughly American combination of | to- 
mato-and-cucumber salad, whele-wheat  bis- 
cuits and butter, cheese, milk—and large 
slabs of bread and jam to fill up any space 
still empty! 

A large Casuarina tree in the center of 
the camp served as a notice board. It gave 
the dates for the sports carnival, the fancy- 
dress parade, and the concert. It told the 
girls where they were like lv to find birds 
such as kookaburras, magpies, and the odd 
rainbow bird that nests in a hele in the 
riverbank. It told about the flowers of the 


district, and where to look for them, and 
every day the tree carried the day’s events. 
Just as in your camp f course, each 


day's program varied. One morning the girls 
packed some food, climbed an almost per- 
pendicular hill not far from camp, and had 
prayers and breakfast on this lofty perch, 
looking over the hills to the peaks of the 
Australian Alps 

At the faucy-dress party most costumes 
were impromptu, fashioned from odd cloth- 
ing arcund the camp. The prize went to 
“Huckleberry Finn,” whose shirttails flapped 
over her pajama pants, Ore leg up and one 
leg down, while in jier hands she held a 
willow fishing pole and a huge chunk of 
bread and yam. On her head was a tattered 
straw hat 

When camp ended, the girls drove in 
trucks to Canberra, where they spent the 
week end visiting with local Guides, who 
look them to see the War Meinorial, Fed- 
eral Parliament House, and other spots of 
interest in the city. Then the campers 
boarded trains bound for homes scattered all 
over the 390,000 square iniles of New South 
Wales. They were all healthy, happy, much 
richer in their knowledge of Guiding. and 
because of the fun and friendships at Uriarra 
camp, they no longer felt like “Lone” 
Guides. ‘ 

THE END 


Answer to Puzzle on Page 38 
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The Writing Set 


(GIRL SCOUTS AND ALL GIRLS) 





Pen and Pencil 


1.95 


When school's in 
: session, why not be 

the stor performer in 

your class with a deluxe 


fountain pen and pencil set? 


This famous pair is the dependable 

Stratford Regency set in dark green 

with rolled gold band and clip. The pen 

is tipped with iridium-(a smooth hard 

metal that gives longer wear). The pen- 

cil has an inner barrel filled with leads. 
Pen only—!1!-767—1.00 


Pencil only—1!1-769—1.00 
The set—t 1-776—1.95 





Girl Scouts and ail school girls, order 
by mail from the necrest address— 
also available at Girl Scout Departments. 


. GIRL SCOUTS National Equipment Service 
I 155. E. 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 245 Mission St. 
L New York 17, N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. San Francisco 5, Calif. 


@ Every midsummer morning at 8:30 
sharp, the St. John’s Guild Floating Hospital 
Ship leaves New York City with as many as 


a thousand underprivileged children and 
mothers aboard. As the ship steams through 
the rivers and bay, the passengers receive 
medical and dental care, and have the chance 
to participate in various recreational activi- 
ties. For some of the parents and children, 
all of whom are recommended for the trip 
by welfare agencies, this is the first ride on 
a boat they have ever taken. Needless to 
say, there’s lots to be done between 8:30 in 
the morning and 4:30 in the afternoon, when 
the passengers disembark, and that’s where 
twenty-six Mariner Girl Scouts come in. 
These girls, who among them have signed 
up to give 2,748 hours of service, help with 
program activities—crafts, games, reading, 
and storytelling. They also assist in the 
care of the mothers and children on deck—a 
unique opportunity for them to learn about 
recreational activities and health and safety 
measures, as well as a material contribution 
to the purpose of the ship, which is as fol- 
lows: “Its object is to afford relief to the 
sick children of the poor of the City of New 
York without regard to creed, color, or na- 
tionality. The ministrations of the Guild 
shall be absolutely free.” 


© It was a happy and thrilling flight for 
the Wing Scouts of Lockland, Ohio, recent- 
ly, when Miss Arlene Davis, a member of 


the National Advisory Committee on Wing 
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New York Daily News photo 


Headline News in Girl Scouting 


Scouting, flew down from Cleveland to Cin- 
cinnati especially to take Troop 98 for a spin 
in her Ercoupe, Little Dreamship. Troop 98 
deserved this treat, for it’s the first Wing 
Scout troop to be organized in the Cincin- 
nati area, and the members have worked 
hard both at community service and aviation 
projects. The making of model planes, a 
six weeks’ Civil Air Patrol course in basic 
ground-school subjects, and a tour through 
the gigantic Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion plant are all behind them. Now, since 
the day Miss Davis let them get the feel of 
the stick in their hands in the air, all they 
can think about is how soon they can get 
their licenses! 


® The Girl Guides of Holland have re- 
quested that no more relief parcels be sent 
them. This doesn’t mean that they aren't 
appreciative of the food, clothing, and other 
scarce articles that they've received from 
generous sister Scouts in the United States, 
or that they aren't in need of more. But they 
feel that there are now many nations more 
needy than The Netherlands, and they sug- 
gest that parcels be concentrated there. 


@ It's an annual Philadelphia custom now 
for Girl Scouts to scatter Howers in a brief 
memorial held in the local Na- 
tional Cemetery. Here, among the many 
thousands of soldier graves lie the bodies of 
224 Confederate prisoners who died long 
ago in local prison camps, so far away from 


ceremony 





their homes. Many years ago a local post of 
the G.A.R. started the custom, and after the 
old veterans couldé no longer hold the cere- 
mony, the Sons of the American Legion took 
over. During the war years, when the Sons 
of the Legion went to fight, the Girl Scouts 
were asked to carry on the observance, as- 
sisted by the local chapter of the Daughters 
of the Confederacy. This year, thirteen In- 
termediate Girl Scouts and their leader held 
the review—a Confederate flag following the 
girls as they scattered the flowers. A by- 
stander reports that the ceremony was 
carried out with great dignity. 


@ A letter written by the famous Norwegian 
author, Sigrid Undset, in appreciation of the 
Treasure Chest of 100 Books, sent to the 
children of Norway by Toledo Girl Scouts, 
has reached that Ohio city lately. Here is 
what the letter says: “Though I suppose by 
now you will have received a letter 
from Dr. Marius Sandvei of Kristianssund 
High School, with thanks for the gift books 
from the children of Toledo, Ohio, for 
children of Norway, I too want to join him 
and express my gratitude for the generosity 
of these young Americans. 

“As you may perhaps know, Kristianssund 
—a medium-sized coastal city and a center 
of shipping, fishing, and canning industries 
on the Norwegian west coast, was bombed 
out of existence (and a lot of lovely old 
buildings not unlike the New England build- 
ings of colonial times burnt to the ground) 
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in April, 1940 by Germans. The High 
School also disappeared, and to renew ma- 
terial and the very good library will take 
some years still. Dr. Sandvei wrote me how 
they first picked out the books suitable for 
the younger children and gave the rest to 
the Lyceum of the Senior School. The joy 
was immense, he tells me, and some of the 
books may be also loaned home for parents 
of the students to read, as the Public Li- 
brary of the city, which is now being rebuilt, 
still has very few books. 

“Please convey my gratitude to everybody 
who has taken part in this beautiful work of 
relief. Yours very truly, Sigrid Undset.” 


® All sorts of things have been going over- 
seas from American Girl Scouts to their sister 
Scouts and Guides—the list of items would 
be very impressive if it were possible to 


Left: The shock of an unex- 
pected bath given her by a 
Mariner Scout on board a float- 
ing hospital ship worries this 
child, but she'll have fun later 
out on deck playing games led 
by the New York Mariner Scouts 


Right: Miss Arlene Davis, a 
member of the National Adviso- 
ry Committee on Wing Scout- 
ing, explains the workings of 
her Ercoupe to a Wing Scout of 
Lockland, Ohio, before a flight 


Below: Crate of hardboiled eggs 
is opened by Brownies of Lon- 
don, England, who find the name 
and address of a New York 
Brownie inscribed on each egg 
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collect them all. But the most recent item 
reported is a shipment of hard-boiled eggs! 
New York Brownies were the senders, and 
London Brownies were on the receiving end. 
The key to the whole operation was that 
when the London Brownies opened the 
crated they found painted on the 
she ll ot each one the hame and addre SS of a 
New York Brownie—a friendly invitation to 
starting a correspondence! 


eggs 


@ It's off to Canada on a Gypsy Trip for 
six lucky Senior Girl Scouts of Hamilton, 
Ohio, this summer. Piling into a 
wagon, off they ll go—camping out at night 
and cooking their meals over open fires on 
the way, visiting a Girl Scout camp in Wis- 
consin or Minnesota, and spending a week 
at a Girl Guide camp in Canada. The 
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across the border and back will cost fifty 
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dollars per girl—money which the Scouts 
earned Naturally many girls 
wanted to sign up for the exciting trip, but 
only the first six who fulfilled these definite 
requirements could be They must 
have finished the ninth grade; be a member 
in good standing of a Girl Scout troop; have 
completed four out of the five 
have completed the Girl 
Swimmers badge, and if possible 
worked at a Girl Scout day 
Program Aide. 


themselves. 


chosen. 


outdoor 
Scout 
hav ce 
camp as a 


badges; 


Each month, “All Over the Map” will bring you 
news of outstanding things being done by Girl 
Scouts. If your troop has any exciting plans afoot, 
or has recently undertaken any especially inter- 
esting project, write and tell us all the details 
(send photographs if you have them) so that we 
can pass the news on in these columns. 
THE END 
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END BODY ODOR FEAR 
THIS BETTER WAY 


Why endure strong-smelling ; 
soaps when a daily bath 
with Cuticura Soap leaves 
you feeling completely , 
clean and confident! \ 
Afterward dust on 
Cuticura Talcum 
to deodorize and 
absorb perspira- 
tion. At all drug- 
gists. Buy today! ¥ 


CUTICURA 
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J(Show amazing Christmas Card values and 
pocket Big Cash Profits. Make easy 
rw sales with Name-Imprinted 
hristmas Cards 50 for $1 up, Christ- 
mas and Brava Assortments sell 
$1.00 — Stationery, Gift 

raps. F: ree boxes for early orders. 
GET SUPREME $1 ond soder pe 

ree Samples o 

Box on Approval Name-imprinted 
Christmas Cards. Extra Cash Bonus. 
Start earning now. WRITE Topay' 
CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, Dept.B-69, 
117 W. Peart St., Cincinnati 1,0. 


IMPRINTED 


CHRISTMAS 
CARD LINES 
50 for ‘l up 


FREE SAMPLES 
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a S 6 DOZ. $2.40 
WOVEN NAME TAPES 


Order from your dealer, or write 
CASH’S, SOUTH NORWALK 1, CONN. 


PAYS YOU BIG CASH 


P © EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
Scllin4 vo make fast easy money, fullorspare 


time. Show gorgeous Christmas Cards, 


S Religious, Humorous GiftWrappings 
AA Assortments at $1. Show Name-Im- 
WS printed Christmas Cards—60 for $1 
up. Write for21-card Christmas Asst. 

gat atts on aa nay egy samples. 


Midwest Card Dept. 10-B, 
415 N. 8th Street, Con Louis 1, Mo. 



















Extracash for you daily! Sell Christ- MARy 
mas and Everyday Card Assort- NEy 
Christmas Cards, 50 for$1. Noex- ii 
perience is necessary. Send today S Mas 
COLONIAL STUDIOS, inc. Cards p) 
642 S. Summer St., Dept. 44-W, Holyoke, Mass. 
at //2 PRICE 
Buy quality stamped goods direct from manufacturer— 
tablecloths, bridge sets, towels, aprons, imported linens 
and novelties. Complete embroidering instructions free. 
MERRISEE ART EMBROIDERY CO. 
Dept. 100 22 W. Zist St.. New Vork 10, N. ¥. 
Washable Name Labels. with 
your name printed on wash- 
camp, school and travel 
ACME TIP PRINT CO. 


ments for $1; also Name-Imprinted Ch 
for samples on approval. Write 
save one-half. Over 100 new items—scarves, pillow cases, 
It's easy. Write: 
—100 for 60c 
proof tape in black ink. for 
791-6th Ave., New York (1). N.Y. 
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Fran CHRISTMAS CAR 


AMAZING “‘OILETTE” 

MAKE Like costly oi! paintings. Designs ne 
tra before offered Amazing Value! Gets or- 
ders fast! Gorgeous Christmas Cards with 
MONEY name, 50 for $1.00 up. Pays up to 100% 
profit. Also Stationery. 20 other assort- 

FAST ments, 60c to $1. Samples on Approval. 

PURO CO. 2801 Locust, Dept. 71 -K St.Louis3,Mo, 
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by CARL 


NEW’s brisk, enthusiastic program, 

“The High School Hour,” was the 
scene of some fancy spellbinding, followed 
by mild confusion, a few weeks ago when 
uproarious cheers greeted the fervent singing 
of the show's guest star. The young man 
husky voice thrilled the feminine 
hearts in the audience was blond, curly- 
haired Mel Tormé who, from all reports, 
seems destined to be the next sensation in 
the entertainment world. I chatted with Mel 
before the broadcast, and found him an in- 
gratiating personality, full of wit and bounce 
—even though he had just finished a taxing 
week which included a gala opening at New 
York’s swank night club, the Copacabana, 
and twenty radio guest appearances in five 
days. “It’s murder,” he grinned, “but I want 
to be a singer and I have to do it. Anyway,” 
he added, “I like it 

Almost from infancy Mel showed an in- 
terest in bands and music. When he was 
four years old his parents took him to hear 
the famous Coon-Sanders orchestra at the 
Black Hawk Café in Chicago, his home 
town. “I just walked up to the band, said I 
wanted to sing, and did,” he said laughingly. 
The public liked it so well that Mel was 
asked to appear once each week with the 
band for the duration of its engagement. At 
the age of fourteen he wrote his first song, 
“Lament To Love,” which was good enough 
to be recorded by Harry James and Les 
Brown. Since then he and his friend Bob 
Wells have written several hits, including 
last year’s popular “Christmas Song,” and 
they are collaborating also on a musical 
comedy. 

Mel joined the Chico Marx band in 1942 
and after an extended tour wound up in Los 
Angeles. He left the band to organize a 
vocal group and it was so successful that 
the movie studios became interested in him. 
He made two pictures at that time and then 
enlisted in the Army. After his discharge he 
formed a new vocal group, The Meltones, 
which was featured on Artie Shaw’s record- 
ings for Musicraft. While Mel’s vocal ar- 
rangements for the group were unique, his 
singing was even more so, and Musicraft 


whose 


BOSLER 


decided to feature him as a soloist. From the 
moment his first records were released, his 
popularity was assured. 

Mel is just twenty-one years old, 
one hundred forty pounds, is five feet six 
inches tall, and likes bright sports clothes. 
His chief hobby is collecting guns and his 
collection is one of the finest. He also has a 
large record library and he'll gladly drop 
whatever he’s doing to see a midget auto 
race. Music comes naturally to Mel and he 
has many assets which will help him in the 
vocal field. Not only does he play the drums 
and piano, but he can arrange as_ well, 
which gives him an understanding of music 
few singers have. 


weighs 


RECOMMENDED RECORDS 
Popular 

Tonight Be Tender To Me . . . Man Who 
Paints The Rainbow In The Sky . .. Betty 
Rhodes Victor (20-2227) Betty 
combines warm phrasing and _ sprightly 
rhythm for an effective interpretation of the 
tender admonition on the first side. Charles 
Dant’s orchestral backing sustains the gay 
mood. On the reverse, Betty indulges in 
lyrical fantasy, painting an imaginative pic- 
ture of the “weather man.” 

You’re Priceless .. . When I’m With You 

.. Nick De Lano. . . Black & White (825) 

. « The young baritone does some dreamy 
crooning on these romantic tunes. His soft 
stylings are gently backed by the subdued 
shadings of Al Sack’s band. 

The Sewing Mactine ... 1! Wish | Didn’t 
Love You So... Betty Hutton . . . Capitol 
(409) . In an amusing song Betty extols 
the sewing machine as “a girl’s best friend.” 
It’s done in that hectic, explosive manner 
which makes the dynamic blond’s fare 
unique. The coupling is a showcase for 
Betty’s portrayal of the wistful mood. 

Rodgers & Hart Songs .. . Milton Berle 
and Betty Garrett Blossom Time 
Al Goodman orchestra Victor Albums 
(P-170 & P-173) ... In the first, Berle and 
Garrett bring a lusty, fun-loving musical- 
comedy spirit to a review in miniature of the 
top tunes from six musicals, while Vic 
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Damone and Marie Green take care of the 
romantic side of things. The second con- 
tains ten well-loved songs from Sigmund 
Romberg’s operetta “Blossom Time.” Mr. 
Romberg’s familiar score is given a sensitive 
reading by the Goodman ensemble. 

Somebody Loves Me . . . Capitol Album 
(CD 49). Capitol serves up another tasty 
dish in its latest combination package. This 
one features songs by Buddy De Sylva, sung 
and played by ten Capitol stars. Topping the 
list is the-impressive work of Peggy Lee on 
“Somebody Loves Me” and the King Coles 
on “You’re The Cream In My Coffee.” 


Folk Music 
Folk Songs and Ballads . . . Susan Reed 
Victor Album (M-1107) . . . Susan 

gives a performance of rare artistry in her 
presentation of the nine lovely ballads in 
this collection. Her light, sweet voice and 
her delicate zither and Irish harp accom- 
paniments lend themselves pertectly to re- 
capturing the charm and flavor of such 
favorites as the celebrated air “Danny Boy,” 
the wonderful old tune “Greensleeves,” and 
the great classic ballad “Lord Randall.” 

Roll Jordan (Spirituals in Rhythm) 
Allen Roth orchestra ... MGM Album (2) 

. Here’s a clever blending of the tradi- 
tional spiritual with orchestral arrangements 
in the modern style. Oddly enough, these 
styles complement each other, resulting in a 
unique and most enjoyable presentation. The 
Carolina Choristers handle the choral chores 
admirably and their sensitive, spirited in- 
terpretations are colorfully enhanced by 
Allen Roth’s sparkling orchestrations. 


Semiclassical 

Musical Travelogue . . . H. Leopold 
Spitalny orchestra . . . Sonora Album ( MS- 
493) ... Here are eight delightful numbers 
selected from the music of as many different 
countries. Among them you'll hear melodies 
which reflect the rustic charm of the French 
countryside, the scintillating rhythms of 
Spain, and the sparkling dances of Rumania. 
Mr. Spitalny, who conducts this tuneful tour, 
is obviously well versed in the musical lore 
of the various countries represented. 


Classical 

Mozart: Quartet No. 2 for piano and 
strings, played by George Szell, pianist, and 
three members of the Budapest string quar- 
tet. In his first American recording Mr. Szell, 
the conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
demonstrates his versatility by playing the 
piano in this beautiful but seldom heard 
chamber work. This quartet, composed in 
1786, was to have been the second in a 
series, but when Mozart’s publisher com- 
plained that the public found the first quartet 
too difficult and would not buy it, the project 
was dropped. The public did not fully ap- 
preciate the two piano quartets, for not only 
were they the first works of their kind ever 
to be written, but Mozart conceived them as 
pure chamber music and made demands on 
the virtuosity of the players which were 
beyond what the amateurs of the day were 
sed to. The opening Allegro is buoyant and 
mooth-Howing; the second movement, Lar- 
ghetto, is a songlike dialogue between the 
piano and the strings (violin, viola, and 
ello); and the finale, Allegretto, brings the 

iartet to a close in a delightful, jolly mood. 
rhe artists, all masters of the chamber-music 
rt, perform this lovely work superbly. 
Columbia Album (M or MM 669). 

THE END 
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Eweryvonz knows her—the telephone operator 
who answers with a pleasant “Number, please?” and 
“Thank you!” 

Her words and courteous manner are alike —to 
the man with urgent business, the grandmother with 
a holiday greeting, the girl just calling a friend. 

Her famous “voice with a smile” and her sin- 


cere desire to be helpful have long been a tradition. 


The Telephone Company is a good place to work - 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM i. 











$50 CASH FOR YOU 
rc. FOR amnoeuny 100 ASSORTMENTS 
CH) of 21 gorgeous CHRISTMAS 
CARDS worth 1c to 25¢ each. ( OVE 
Sells for only $1.00 per box. Your | gmoney 
profit up to 50c. Request actual [MAKERS 













America’s Finest! Most Complete Line! Show 
them to your friends and relatives in full or spare 
time. They will be thrilled by this grand selection 
ONLY $1.00 FOR 50 CARDS. Free Samples 
sample box on approval at once. §$pECIAL Send us your name for starting offer TODAY. 

Don't Delay-WRITE TODAY. OFFERS WESTERN ART STUDIOS 
Bap rea hah 44 Loe ee (Dept. 10-GA 257 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


CARDS 343 Broadway, Dept.T-18 New York 13, Y an 
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enjoy them E ways 
SELL ONLY SO BOXES OF CARDS > neéel 

Show amazing bargains’! New smart design ‘Me, 

in Christmas, Religious, Humorous, Gift me | > styies [Art [Angers T colors ) 
Wrappin ws, Everyday Cards, Stationery we g¢ | sh 
2 different box assortments, re tanec tos. ns ai bum coun 

Personal Catotnas Garde. SO f s *Vievo, e only Qu 

Extra sales with Name-Impri Fn nad ny t 
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and 21-card box on approval at once! Write Me 
pu ENGEL ART CORNERS CO. 
FILLIPS CARD COMPANY .. Bept. 4-¥. 4711 M. Ciark, Chicage 40 











by MARJORIE CINTA 


O for a Booke and a shadie nooke, 
eyther in-a-doore or out; 

With the grene leaves whispering overhede, 
or the Streete cryes all about. 

Where I maie Reade all at my ease, 
both of the Newe and Olde; 

For a jollie goode Booke whereon to looke, 
is better to me than Golde. 


If you agree with the unknown author of 
these lines from “Come Hither,” Walter de 
la Mare’s delightful collection of poems, we 
are right on hand with some jollie goode 
Bookes about both the Newe and the Olde. 


Adopted Jane. By Heten Fern 


Darincer. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, $2.00. Because her hair wasn’t 
curly and she was such a thin little girl, no 
one had ever wanted to adopt Jane. She 
had never been away from the orphanage 
even for a summer visit, as all the other 
children had. Then miracle of miracles! 
One summer when she was alone at the 
Ballard Home—except for the exacting 
matron, mousey Miss Fink, and the babies 
—came not one, but two, invitations. Jane 
spent a gloriously happy month in Danbury 
with the reportedly wealthy Mrs. Thurman. 
Mrs. Thurman's house and furnishings were 
very old and Jane was sure the pleasant. 
reserved widow was not rich at all, but had 
to count her pennies very carefully. Jane 
longed to do her a favor of some kind, but 
before she could open her heart, away she 
went for her stay on a farm with kindly, 
teasing Uncle John, motherly Aunt Callie, 
and their sprightly Jane, with her 
common-sense philosophy, her spunkiness 
and pride, Is a Very appealing little girl and 
younger readers will share with delight her 
wonderful summer, her hopes and fears, and 


her eventual good luck. 
Wedding Etiquette Complete. 

By Marcuenite Bentiey. The John 
C. Winston Company, $4.00, Are you to be 
a bridesmaid for the first time at your big 
sister's wedding this fall? Do you and your 
family sometimes feel a little shaky about 
the correct way to handle the thousand and 
one details connected with the great event? 
Mrs. Logan Bentley has planned and di- 
rected so many weddings, from the simplest 
to the most elaborate, that she has become 
an authority on wedding etiquette in Amer- 
ica. In this book she answers all the ques- 
tions the bride-to-be, her parents, her 
attendants, and the groom, his parents, and 
attendants could possibly think up. All the 
high points and details, from the first ex- 
citing announcement of the engagement to 
the flurry of confetti and good wishes that 
speeds the bride and groom on their honey- 
moon are covered thoroughly. This is a 
handbook for brides in any circumstances. 
Your wedding should be as lovely as you 
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niece, 


can make it, says the author, and it can be, 
no matter what your financial status. You'll 
want to jot this one down for future refer- 
ence when your own big moment. rolls 
around, but in the meantime it will help 
you to know what’s what when you are 
invited to other people’s weddings. 


At Home on the Range. By; 


MARGARET YARDLEY Potter. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, $2.75. For you who 
are beginning to take an interest in cooking 
and entertaining on your own, here’s an 
unusual book which makes cooking a delight, 
an art, and almost a way of life. You can 
read it just for fun, skipping the recipes if 
vou like, or you can read it straight through, 
recipes and all, if you can stand your mouth 
watering. Mrs. Potter ties together her well- 
tried family recipes with a running comment 
of humor, common sense, philosophy of liv- 
ing, and autobiographical accounts of an 
interesting and food-conscious family. Her 
recipes cover the preparation of such staples 
as soups, meats, vegetables, salads, desserts, 
and unusual, tasty dishes from many lands, 
to say nothing of imaginative ways of using 
leftovers and rustling up an appetizing din- 
ner for unexpected guests. Her hints on 
timesaving and planning ahead, and her 
specific, practical directions are just the thing 
tor beginners. 


\e\=\ Ann Lawrence of Old New 
York. By Giapys Matvern. Julian 

$2.25. Do you like historical ro- 
mances when the characters are as alive and 
real as girls and boys of today? Then here’s 
a novel for you about New York City in the 
earls eighteen hundreds. There were seven 
Elnathan, David, and 
older than seventeen year old 
Ann who “ruled the roost.” Although all the 
Lawrences worked desperately hard to keep 
the family together on the farm, they were 
“great ones for laughin’ and singin’.” But 
when Peter Elliott, whom Ann had known 
and admired since she 


Messner 


orphaned Lawrences. 
James were 


was seven, strolling 
with his mother’s houseguest, a beautiful girl 
dazzingly dressed in the latest fashion, came 


upon Ann in her shabby clothes peddling 
vegetables at the market, she ached for 
lovely clothes to wear. That was nothing 


compared to her anguish when the city- 
planning board, of which Peter Elliott was 
a member, with an eve to the rapidly ex- 
panding city, began to buy up the outlying 
farms. The Lawrences joined their neighbors 
in fighting these plans, but it was useless to 
struggle. Ann hardly knew which hurt the 
more, her quarrel with Peter or giving up 
the farm and having the family scattered. 
The author has woven the battle of the New 
City York farmers to keep their homes and 
the foresight and vision of the city planners 
into a charming romance. 

THE END 





Fool Dog 
(Continued from page 9) 


the old tyrant, says I simply can’t take my 
pwecious ‘ittlke doggums, and my _ heart's 
broken.” 

Kit groaned inwardly as Ken murmured, 
“Gee, Elaine, that’s tough!” 

“Faker!” Kit thought. “If she only knew 
what he really thinks of doggums!” 

“I didn’t know what to do,” Elaine went 
on in pretty helplessness. “And then,” she 
turned appealingly to Mrs. Turner and Kit, 
“I thought maybe you would keep him for 
me, Kit, if your mother didn’t mind.” 

Kit was stunned. All her life she had 
been battling against her mother’s edict that 
a city apartment was no place to keep an 
animal for eight months of the year. She 
wanted a dog all right, but a regular he-man 
dog—not a pampered, lap dog! 

In stunned silence she heard her mother 
say, “Why, of course, Elaine dear. I'm sure 
Kit would love to take care of Ah-Ting for 
you. She’s just been teasing me to let her 
have one of the Busheys’ pups.” 

And Ken, the traitor, echoed, “Sure thing, 
Elaine, Kitll be glad to take care of him. 
You won't have to worry a bit. She’s great 
with animals.” 

Desperately Kit babbled, “Oh, no, Elaine! 
Really, I couldn't. I wouldn't dare take the 
responsibility. He might get sick or run 
away or die or something, and think how 
awful you'd feel. I simply couldn’t do it.” 

The boys were regarding her, Kit thought, 
as if she had turned into the sort of person 
who would slap a baby. She glared back at 
them—catch any of them allowing himself to 
be saddled with Ah-Ting for a whole week! 

Mrs. Turner exclaimed, “Why Bunny, 
how ungracious of you!” and Ken said, 

“Come on, Kit. be a sport. It won't hurt 
you to take care of the pooch for a few days.” 

“If you won't do it, Kit.” Elaine said 
plaintively, “Mother and I will just have to 
stay home. There’s na one else I'd trust.” 

“But of course we'll keep him for you,” 
Mrs. Turner assured her. “I don’t know 
what's got into Kit.” 

Ray murmured into Kit’s ear, “Looks like 
you're stuck with the fool dog, Bricktop.” 

“Oh, hush up, will you!” Kit snapped. 

When the Lesters stopped next day Elaine 
brought not only her darling, but his 
sweaters, a transparent. wrap-around §gar- 
ment bound in plaid which she said was his 
raincoat, his basket, his pillow and _ blanket, 
his brush and comb, his soap and towel, his 
harness and leash, a variety of ribbon bows, 
and a box of toys! 

“He’s just had a bath,” she explained, “but 
I brought his soap and towels in case he 
should get wet or dirty. Be sure and put 
on his sweater if he’s outdoors when it’s 
cold, or his raincoat if it’s raining. He al- 
ways sleeps in his basket and he’s very un- 
happy if he doesn’t have his own blanket 
and pillow. Isn’t muver’s pwecious?” 

Kit listened in disgust to the rest of 
Elaine’s minute instructions. When his mis- 
tress had finally planted a tearful kiss on 
Ah-Ting’s nose and been whirled away, Kit 
reached down and removed the dog’s harness 
and bow. “While with me,” she 
promised solemnly, “you'll be treated like a 
regular dog—no bows or baby talk.” 

A ripple ran over Ah-Ting’s back. He 
gave himself a shake and sat down in front 
of Kit, studying her gravely with his head 
tilted a little to one side. “This begins well,” 
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his expression seemed to say, “but I’m wary. 
I've been fooled before.” 

In spite of herself, Kit laughed and leaned 
down to scratch behind his long, silky ears. 
“Fool dog,” she said, but her voice was kind. 

Ah-Ting evidently made up his mind that 
here was a friend. He backed off a bit and 
sat up on his hind legs, waving his front 
paws in the air. Then he came down on all 
fours, rushed over and jumped on her lap, 
gazing up at her soulfully out of bulging, 
round brown eyes. 

“Come on, my friend,” she said, “none of 
this lap-dog stuff, understand?” She lifted 
her hand to push him off her lap, and felt his 
soft, wet tongue caressing her fingers. 

From that moment Ah-Ting could not 
bear to let Kit out of his sight. Mrs. Turner 
and Lessie, the Turners’ colored maid, he 
tolerated with a condescending courtesy, but 
Kit he adored with every inch of his small, 
wriggling body. He stood high on the prow 
when she sailed the Kittyken, blinking in the 
rush of the wind which swept his long ears 
and the plume of his tail straight out behind 
him. When she went swimming, he plunged 
in and swam after her, his wet hair plastered 
smoothly to his skull and only 
pushed-in nose sticking out of the water. 

But worst of all, in spite of what Elaine 
had said about his being unable to sleep ex- 
cept in his basket, he 
spending the night on the foot of Kit’s bed 
—and he snored long and loud through his 
pug nose. She shut him up with his basket 
in the kitchen, but he made such a fuss that 
she let him- out and made the best of. it. 

It was lonely on the Point without the 
boys and Elaine, and though she wouldn't 
have admitted it for anything, she was se- 
cretly pleased by the little dog’s devotion 
and glad of his company. The week was not 
without its alarms, however. 

The day after Elaine had left, Mrs. Turner 
and Kit were sitting on the high, unrailed 
front veranda, almost six feet above the 
ground. Suddenly a chipmunk streaked 
across the lawn. Instantly Ah-Ting sprang 
from the glider and sailed through the air 
in a wild leap after the insolent rodent which 
had dared to invade his domain. Kit sprang 
up in alarm, but the dog was speeding after 
the chattering chipmunk. The littl 
scampered up a tall pine tree, scolding and 
hurling insults down at his pursuer. At first 
the dog barked back; then, realizing the 
futility of competing with the shrill terma- 
gent, he settled himself comfortably to wait 
until the provoking creature should descend. 

Kit began to laugh. “Isn't he a fool dog?” 
she asked her mother. “He certainly 
me a scare, sailing through the air like that!” 

Mrs. Turner bent her head over her knit- 
ing. “Were you afraid he might get hurt?” 
she questioned dryly. 

“Oh, I wasn’t concerned so much about 
Ah-Ting,” Kit answered quickly. “I 
thinking of Elaine. 
if anything happened to her darling.” 

Mrs. Turner hid a smile behind her knit- 

ting. And that was not the only occasion on 
vhich she smiled quietly to herself during 
the next few days. Ah-Ting’s body might be 
mall, but his heart held the courage of a 
lion. Undaunted by the size of the Stillmans’ 
lumbering black chow, he flew at the great 
black beast in such a frenzy that the chow, 
taken aback, loped off for home. Ah-Ting 
came back in triumph, flaunting his plumed 
tail high. It was quite evident that he felt 
entirely capable of guarding the 
premises against all comers, 
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When you stop to think of it, bike per- 
formance depends almost entirely on 
the coaster brake! That’s why you want 
to be sure your new bicycle has the 
Bendix* Coaster Brake! You'll find it 
will coast longer, pedal easier, stop 
quicker—and bike riding will be a lot 
more fun! It’s no wonder, because it’s 
built by Bendix—the leader in auto- 
motive and aviation braking too! Look 
for the name Bendix on the coaster 
brake—you can’t buy anything finer! 
*TRADE MARK 









Showing Newest Christmas Cards 
Easy cash earnings with wonder value Name- 
imprinted Christmas Cards, 50 for $1 
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cous designs sell fast at 60 for 

$1 and 26 for $1. Every sale pays you 
handsome profit. No experience needed. 

Box Assortments Boost Earnings 

Make extra money selling big-value $1 Christ- 
mas card assortments, Religious Christmas, 
“Oilette’’, Everyday cards, ete. QUICK 
CASH PLAN for churches, lodges. FREE 


SAMPLES of Personal cards. Write today! FR 
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Summer HIN 7. S about 
YOUR SKIN * from 


ASH often with mild soap 
and warm water as a safe- 
guard against skin irritation 
from gardening, hiking, sports. 
Resinol Soap is tops—sudsy, 
cleansing, and so refreshing! 
On sunburn, ivy poisoning, 
chafes, little hickies—just use 
Resinol Ointment. It sure re- 
lieves the burning and itching. 
Let Resinol help you enjoy summer. 
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LOOK AT THESE FEATURES 
* Longer Life 
* Easier to Pedal 
* Coasts Longer 


* Fewer Parts 

* Stops Quicker 

* Easy to put together and take apart 
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August 1947 issue of the AMERICAN GIRL 
4865—School frock with broad shoulders 
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Check pattern number and 
size ond enclose 25c (in 
coin) for each pattern. 


4636—Two-piece peplum dote dress 
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4655—Clossroom clossic with patch pock- 
ets and unpressed pleat 
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4672—Jumper dress 
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with portrait neck- 
12 014 
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4642—Middy frock with swing skirt 
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Please Indicate Zone No ) 
Please allow 4 te weeks for delive of your patterns 
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He did not fare so well in his skirmish 
with the milk boy. Johnny Armstrong, rid- 
ing up with the milk in the basket on his 
bike, was so startled by the barking bundle 
of tawny fur that he lost control of his bike 
—and Johnny, bike, and bottles of milk came 
hurtling down on the dog. Ah-Ting suffered 
a cut paw, and Mrs. Turner and Lessie were 
quietly amused at Kit’s elaborate explanation 
that she only carried the dog upstairs at 
night and down in the morning for Elaine’s 
sake, : 

But the day that Kit, coming up from the 
lake, screamed as she almost stepped ona 
small brown toad and Ah-Ting, rushing to 
the defense of his beloved, fell upon the 
creature and killed it, was the worst of all. 
The dog, frothing at the mouth, rolled over 
on his back. Kit picked him up and carried 
him to the kitchen. When she put him down 
his body was rigid, his paws sticking out 
stiffly, white froth foaming at his mouth. 

“Lan’s sake!” Lessie exclaimed, in her 
soft, rich voice. “What ails him? Is he 
dyin’, Miss Kit?” 

“I don’t know,” Kit quavered. 
a toad. I think he’s poisoned.” 

She knelt to wipe the froth from the dog’s 
mouth with a shaking hand, murmuring 
soothing endearments that she would have 
been ashamed to realize rivaled Elaine’s. 

Ah-Ting, who had evidently received the 
poison emitted by the toad full in his mouth, 
whimpered a little, looking up at Kit be- 
seechingly with glazed eyes. His nose was 
hot and dry against her hand. He _ tried 
feebly to lick her wrist, but couldn't quite 
make it, and the plume of his tail, which he 
usually carried so proudly arched over his 
back, drooped low between his legs. 

“What'll we do?” Kit asked in desperation. 
“We can't just let him die! Where’s Mother?” 

“Mis’ Turner went in the car over to the 
Watsons’ at Long Point about an hour ago.” 

Kit groaned. “No car to take him to the 
vet. No telephone to call him.” 

Ah-Ting whimpered again and his legs 
twitched convulsively. Kit knelt beside him, 
and there were tears in her eyes as she 
looked up at “He did it for me, 
Lessie,” she explained. “He thought he was 
protecting me. I can’t bear it if he dies.” 

There was no pretense now that she was 
worried only for Elaine’s sake. All she 
thought of was Ah-Ting himself. “Oh, Les- 
sie,” she wailed, “what'll I do?” 

“Don’ fret so,” Lessie’s honey-smooth 
voice encouraged. “If he’s been poisoned, 
we'll just have to make him bring it up, 
that’s all.” She began to move quickly about 
the kitchen. 

“Let’s see, now—hot water and mustard. 
Here you are, Miss Kit—think you can make 
him swallow this?” 

Kit poured some of the liquid between 
Ah-Ting’s teeth and held his mouth until he 
swallowed. Whimpering, he tried to pull his 
head away, looking at her reproachfully 
Kit’s heart contracted. It cruel to 
force him to take the loathesome concoction, 
but if Lessie thought it would help, she'd 
make him take it if it killed her. 

Presently the dose had its effect, and after 
the retching, sickening paroxysms were over, 
Ah-Ting lay back weakly against Kit’s knee. 
His nose was still dry and hot, but he was no 
longer foaming at the mouth, and the terri- 
fying rigidity had gone out of his body. 

“IT think that did it, Lessie,” Kit exulted. 
“IT don’t think he’s going to die.” 

“Laws, no!” Lessie agreed. “Take more’n 
a toad to kill spunky Ah-Ting.” 
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\ a 
TWO-WAY BLOUSE 


Make this easy, rickrack-trimmed blouse 
yourself, then wear the ruffled neckline 
on or off the shoulder! For free, how-to- 
make directions, send a large, stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to Betty Brooks 
at The American Girl, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City 17. 


“You were wonderful,” Kit said, beaming 
on Lessie. “How'd you know what to do?” 

“Oh, I around lot,” 
Lessie said complacently. 

Kit spent most of that night hopping in 
and out of bed, making sure that Ah-Ting 
was all right. The litthe dog was still weak 
and refused food, but he lapped feebly at 
the bowl of water Kit held for him 

The next morning she carried him out to 
where the hot sun was drawing spicy scents 
from a warm bed of pine needles, and by 
evening she was thankfully watching him 
chase fireflies across the lawn. 

Tomorrow Elaine would come for him. 
Thank goodness he was all right. She 
hated to admit how much she would miss 
the fool dog. She whistled, and he came 
bounding up the steps and jumped to her lap 

In the dimness Mrs. Turner stretched out 
her hand to her daughter. “I know 
much you'll miss the little beggar, Bunny,” 
she said, “TI admit you've cared for 
him faithfully. We'll have to see what we 
can find to take his place.” 

But even that sign of her mother’s weaken- 
ing did not cheer her next day, after Elaine 
had gone off with Ah-Ting, and it was a 
subdued Kit who greeted the boys about 
sunset. They had had a marvelous trip and 
were full of enthusiasm for Dartmouth. 

It was some time before Ray had a chance 
to talk to Kit alone. “Come out to the car 
a minute, Bricktop,” he invited. “I 
your present for you.” 

“Why didn’t you bring it in?” she de- 
manded. “Ray Turner, tell me this instant 
what it is!” 

“Not so fast.” he teased, catching her by 
the arm and walking with maddening slow- 
ness toward the car. “You know,” he said, 
turning her to face him and taking her in, 
from the blue velvet ribbon that held back 
her curls to the soft blue dress and the trim 
white sandals, “I didn’t see a single view in 
the State of New Hampshire to compare 
with what I’m looking at right now.” 

“Why, Ray!” Kit stammered in pleased 
confusion. Then she began to pull him 
toward the car. “Come on,” she urged. “The 
present! You know what curiosity did to 
the cat!” 


He opened the back door, reached into 


been young uns a 


how 


must 


have 


a box on the floor, and held up a wriggling, 
wire-haired terrier puppy, with one white 
ear cocked perkily upright and one black one 
flopped over his eyes. 

Kit gave a squeal and made a dive for the 
puppy. “The darling!” she cried. “The ador- 
able darling! Oh, Ray, is he for me?” 

“Nobody else, Bricktop,” Ray said, pleased 
with her enthusiasm. “I figured that just 
about now you'd be missing Ah-Ting, fool 
dog though he is, and this piece of no-good 
baggage—he chewed my shoe lac es to pieces 
—would cheer you up. That is, if your moth- 
er will let you keep him.” 

“He's a darling,” said Kit, “and from 
something Mother said last night I know 
she'll let me keep him. But Ray,” she chal- 
lenged, loyal to Ah-Ting’s devotion, “Elaine’s 
dog isn't such a fool dog as she makes you 
think. Really he isn’t. She’s the foolish one. 
Ah-Ting is really a darn nice dog. We had 
a wonderful week together.” 

Ray laughed. “That's the way I had it 
figured out when I bought His Nibs here!” 

THE END 


New Girl in Town 
(Continued from page 7) 


the town where you grew up. How can you 
say that?” 

“It's true,” he had insisted. “Lawrence- 
ville is fine, for the people who want to live 
there. For me, it’s the dead past.” 

What had happened to make Dad change 
so? With his ambition and drive, how 
could he ever be. satisfied here? It’s true 
he had overworked and become ill, but he 
was better now. Anyhow, no matter what, 
she wasn’t going to let his “dead past” be- 
come her dead future. She would remind 
him of those words, and ask him to let her go 
back to Miss Collins’ as a boarding student. 

For an uneasy remembered 
what her mother had said when they first 
came. “L think Lawrenceville has something 
to teach you, dear, and it’s good for us to be 
together.” What in the world could Law- 
renceville teach her? There nothing 
here for her to learn, except perhaps to play 
tennis. Of course that couldn't be what her 
mother had meant, but it was the one com- 
pensation. And she'd learn fast! 

The sight of a yellow skirt a block ahead 
quickened her steps. It was Jane Hardy, in 
her class at school, and one of the best play- 
ers to come to the courts every afternoon. 
Jane was really a super sort of person, Mary 
thought, as she hurried to catch up. She 
must have gone away to school or something 
—she couldn't have learned the casual grace 
with which she did everything here! If only 
she cared a little more about clothes! For a 
second Mary complacently remembered the 
way she had looked in the mirror this morn- 
ing—the ribbon band that held back her 
shining black hair, the Scotch cashmere 
sweater, the well-polished moccasin Oxfords, 
her special protest against saddle shoes 

But what made Jane tick, Mary wondered, 
hurried down the = street toward 
the yellow. skirt. She treated everybody 
alike, with the same friendliness. Not too 
just the right mixture. She didn’t 
seem to realize that there were two kinds of 
people, those who were worth your time and 
those who weren't. Oh, well 

And with a “Hi, Jane, wait!” she ran 
across the street and caught up 

“Hello, Mary.” (Funny how Jane always 
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smiled with her eyes as well as her mouth.) 
“Playing tennis today?” 

Mary shifted her racket. “I—I thought 
I woukd,” she answered self-consciously. 

“Fine,” Jane said. “Molly and Sis and I 
need a fourth for doubles. Want to?” 

Mary couldn't believe her ears. Jane 
knew how bad she was, because she had 
seen that awful game the afternoon before. 
And Molly and Sis played almost as well as 
Jane did. What would they say if she turned 
up to ruin their game? 

“Now wait a minute, Mary Lapham,” the 
little voice inside started. “Here’s a chal- 
lenge. Jane must be crazy, but it’s a chance 
to improve your game. You need all the 
practice you can get. Go to it!” 

She tried to smile casually as she an- 
swered, “Sure, Vd love to, Jane.” 

All the way to school she listened to 
Jane's pleasant chatter. Finally she asked, 
“Have you always lived here, Jane?” 

“Yep. The 
was a month at camp, and T must say IT was 
a little homesick.” Jane looked sideways at 
Mary with a little grin. “I don’t suppose 
you can imagine that?” 

“Why of course IT can!” 


readily. 


longest I've ever been away 


Mary protested 
Nobody must know how she really 
felt about Lawrenceville, and Jane’s voice 
had held an odd note. 

All day in school Mary thought about the 
afternoon's tennis match. She was so busy 
building up determination that she didn't 
have time to think about her father’s letter. 

She was the first of the foursome to arrive 
Molly and Sis strolled up a 
few minutes later, and didn’t seem dis- 
pleased to learn that she was going to play 


at the courts. 


with them. When Jane came it was agreed 
almost without words that she and Mary 
would play the other two. “Of course,” 
Mary thought bitterly. “Tm the 
and Jarre wets me because she s the best 
player. Well, she asked for it.” 


Every muscle in her body was tense. The 


ha clic ap, 


first game was easy. Jane had the serve, and 
Jane's serve was tops. Mary hit the first ball 
that came her way with a wallop that sent it 
six feet beyond her opponents’ base line. It 
was enough to make a person blush, and she 
did. But a few minutes later she savagely 
smashed an casy lob from Sis down the 
alley and won the point. Turning around 
after that, she saw a strange look on Jane's 
face. “Now what's the matter with her? 
Isn't she pleased?” she wondered. 

Game after game went by. She was play- 
ing better. She was making up for her 


And she 


had discovered a secret. She concentrated 


amateurish shots in the beginning 


on placing shots where Sis and Molly were 
weak The only thing that was Hoportant 
was to kill the ball, win the point. 

Dusk was growing. The games were five 
all. “What do you say we let this one decide 
the set?” Sis called. “ve got to get home 
to help with supper.” 

It was Molly’s serve. Mary stepped back 
to the base line, her whole body wet with 
perspiration and her arm muscles aching 
She was glad of a chance to rest while Sis 
walked around the backboards to find a ball 

Plaving hard Marv?” Jane 
poke in a low voice intended just for her. 
“What's the use of getting tied up in knots 
over a game? Mavbe tournament tennis is 
different, but even then the best players 
And it takes all the fun out of it. It's 


arent you 


dont 
not enue thy 
like these.” 
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winning that counts in games 
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Jack: What's the matter, Grandpa? 

Gnranppa: I’ve lost my glasses and I 
can't look for them till I find them! 
Sent by MARY ELLEN DAKIN, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


OVERSIGHT 


Morner: Sammy, there were two pieces 
of pie in the pantry this morning, and 
now there is only one. How is that? 

Sammy: I guess because it was so dark 
I didn’t see the other piece. 

Sent by BARBARA LEE CORP, Lansing, Michigan 


RATTLEBRAINED 


Proressor: Why don’t you answer me? 
Srupent: I did. I shook my head. 
Proressor: You didn't expect me to 
hear it rattle clear up here, did you? 
Sent by ALOYSIA A. RYAN, Condon, Oregon 


DIGESTED 


Teacner: Mary, this composition on 
milk was supposed to be two pages long, 
and yours is only half a page. 

Mary: But I wrote about condensed 
milk, Miss Jones. 

Sent by MARGARET SCHULTIS, Marysville, Ohio 


WATER IN THE WORKS 


Farner: I can't understand why my 
watch won't run 

Mornen: Maybe it needs cleaning. 

SmALt Son: Oh, no, it couldn't. I had 
it in the bathtub with me this morning. 

Sent by MARY HOLMES, Waterbury, Vermont 


TOO MANY 


Jack: When a fellow breaks a date he 
usually has to. 

Satty: When a girl breaks a date she 
usually has two. 

Sent by GERALDINE COLLINS, Guin, Alabama 


UNEVEN 


Bit: I werk in a dry-cleaning plant. 
Wi: Is the work hard? 

Bit: Only in spots. 

Sent by CORDELIA KIONKA, Flint, Michigan 


ACHIEVEMENT 


Jor: This pie is delicious! 

Fro: I'm «o thrilled you like it. 
Joe: Did you buy it yourself? 

Sent by JANE AVIS, Bardstown, Kentucky 


STAND, SIR! 


“Excuse me.” said the mild litth man 
in the crowded cafeteria as he returned 
with a cup of coffee, “but you have my 
seat.” 

“Oh, yeah?” growled the big man, 
“Can you prove it?” 

“I think so.” the litth man murmured 
timidly. “I left my pie and ice cream on 
the seat.” 

Sent by JEAN McCRACKEN, Minot, North Dakota 


SHY 


Passer-by: What kind of fish are in this 
stream? 

FisHerMAN: That's what I've been try- 
ing to find out for six hours! 
Sent by BARBARA ANN RENFORTH, Fortville, indiana 


CERTAINLY! 


Stern Parent: Willie, I'd like to go 
through a whole day without once scold- 
ing or punishing you. 

Wit: You have my 
Mother. 

Sent by CLARITA HYPOLITE, Castries, St. Lucia 
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The American Girl will pay $1.00 for every joke 
printed on this poge. Send your best jokes to 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 155 Eost 44th S1., New 
York 17, New York Be sure to include your 
name, address, and oge, and write in ink or on 
the typewriter. 
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“I'll thank you never to speak to me 
wgain for at least a week or two,” 





New Girl in Town 
(Continued from page 49) 


It was definitely a reprimand. What right 
vad Jane Hardy to reprimand her, and for 
vhat earthly reason? Of course winning 
ounted. She stood stock-still in surprise. 

And then she looked at Sue and Molly, 
who were talking about a class, assignment 
or the next day. They were flushed, a little 
ired, but not much. They were relaxed, 
aughing together over something that had 
1appened in school. Something that had 
nothing at all to do with tennis. 

Now that she thought of it, they had been 
laughing and joking all afternoon, all through 
the games. She herself had hardly smiled 
once. She had been too busy trying to prove 
that Mary Lapham could help win a match. 

“Well, you had to. It was a challenge, 
wasn't it?” demanded that little voice of 
Lapham will and determination. But for 
the first time it spoke a question, not a 
command. 

All of a sudden, right there in the middle 
of the game, Mary became a spectator. She 
watched as Jane returned Molly’s serve. And 
she saw things that she had been too pre- 
occupied to see before. She saw the easy 
swing of Jane’s racket and the follow- 
through of her whole body. She saw Jane’s 
delighted smile as Molly returned a difficult 
shot and heard her call “Good one!” as she 
raced across the court. She was so absorbed 
in the realization of what she saw that she 


straight at her. Automatically her brain 
registered where she could place the return 
shot—as hard as she could down the alley, 
to take advantage of Sis’ weak backhand. 
And at that moment Sis stumbled. 

In the second before Mary hit the ball 
Jane’s words popped up again in her mind, 
“It’s not exactly winning that counts.” The 
ball bounded from her racket in a slow, easy 
lob that gave Sis time to recover her balance. 

It was all over in a minute. And yet in 
that minute something had changed inside 
her. There was no challenge left. The little 
voice was gone, without even an echo. She 
was playing a game with three friends, and 
she wondered if she had ever really played 
a game before. It would be nice to win, but 
it didn’t make an awful lot of difference. 
She and Jane looked at each other. Both of 
them smiled. Her smile said, “Thank you,” 
and Jane’s said, “Forget it, pal.” 

A few minutes later the two of them were 
walking home in an easy silence. After a 
while Jane said, “Im glad you came to 
Lawrenceville, Mary. We're apt to get a bit 
set in our ways, and a little lazy, too. I 
guess it’s because we have such fun ambling 
along in our own little rut. Good to have 
fresh blood stir us up. We're a little bit 
scared of you, you know, but give us time.” 

Mary laughed. Jane would always take 
her time. She was beginning to understand 
Jane—to see that her charm was so com- 
pletely un-self-conscious because she felt no 
special need to excel or be superior. She 
was always a part of the group she was with, 
never on the outside looking in, thinking 
always of herself. 


And Jane could so easily say, “Well, Mary 
Lapham, do you know the difference now 
between fighting a private war of your own 
and playing a game?” But Jane wouldn't. 

“What about Lawrenceville giving me a 
little more time, Jane? My lobbing technique 
needs practice.” 

Jane grinned. “You're all right, Mary.” 

When Mary walked into her house her 
mother was waiting for her, wearing her 
worried expression. “You left so abruptly 
this morning, darling. I hope you aren't 
too upset—” 

“No, I'm not, Mums. 
Could I see Dad’s letter?” 

She read, “How happy I am to be coming 
home to all of you. I’ve been doing a differ- 
ent kind of thinking these past lonely 
months. It took a breakdown to make me 
see that for a long time I had been putting 
the cart before the horse. I’m not particular- 
ly interested in making a fortune any more, 
not even for you, my chicks. From here on 
out I'd like to fight a little less and enjoy 
a little more. And I think I can find what 
I want in Lawrenceville. So here’s my mo- 
tion, Madame President and fellow members, 
that the Laphams set up permanent stakes 
in Lawrenceville. Do I hear a second?” 

“Rickie seconds the motion, and I vote 
yes, Mary. What about you?” The worried 
look on her mother’s face began to fade as 
Mary smiled. 

“No need for a_ secret ballot, Mums. 
Motion made and carried unanimously that 
the Laphams settle down in Lawrenceville 
—and learn how to live.” 

THE END 


At least not now. 
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Postage and Air Mail: 

multic olored Dominic 

Sarawak Centenary ull Se with approvals 
123-G William St.. New York City 
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with CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Famous 21-Card ‘‘Feature’’ Christmas Ass” 
offers —s splendid money-making o portunity: 
Selts for : your 8 pro to The 6 other 

Eichton Gite it Wise 
Aca Somekt Ch " so 
ERSONAL C Cards —25- atte ‘and 25. <~s $1.96, 
name imprinted & big Album higher -erloed DeLuxe Persona 
ds. Plus Everyday Ass ‘ts ‘ard All - Occasion, others. 
" cature’’ Ass’ ton approval. 


amples essonatél ‘ards. 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 
Be 


Y WALLACE BROWN, tnc. 
7-Saler-y, City! 


Fowr varieties of Vatican City 
(world’s smallest country) including 
portrait of Pope Pius! Also stamps 
from Afghanistan, Cape Juby, Libia, 
Macao, Palestine, Syria, Liechten- 
stein, San Marino, and many other 
interesting countries. All together 
48 different stamps, total catalog 
price over $2.50! — only I0e to ap- 
proval applicants. Write today! 
___Methuen Stamp Service, Dept. 202, Methuen, Mass. 


STAMP COLLECTION GIVEN! 


100 different including scarce -—-“ 

mond-shaped airmail. given 

approval service applicants sending 3c postage 
_AVALON STAMP CO., Dept. A, Springfield-8, Mass. 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, 
Charities, Airmail, Surcharges, 
Sets, <4 Only 3c to APPROVAL 
BUYE 


____ BADGER STAMP CO. Dept. c ‘MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 


! Surprise package of Stamps 

- 12 different Countries 1 
Watermark Detector, 1 Per- 

foration Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, 1 Approval 

Sheet for Duplicate Stamps, 1 Rare Triangle to Ap 

proval Applicant sending 3c Postage 

BELAIR STAMP CO., 1949 Belair Road, Baltimore 13, Md. 


! Profusely illustrated 
® stamp collector, Write 
H.E.HARRIS & CO. 101 Transit Bldg. BOSTON, MASS. 
GIVE Vatican ‘“‘Peace Dove’’ stamp, Pope's Triangle 
Bi-sect Triangle. Philippine’s ‘George Washing- 
ton,’ Siberia, Africa, China ‘Jap Killer.”’ et GIVEN with 
approvals for 3c postage. Beaman's, Elliston, Virginia. 


100 WORLDWIDE 5c 
DIFFERENT STAMPS TO APPROVAL BUYERS 
204-G Main St.. BOERGER STAMP CO., Toledo 5, Ohio 


10 Different Glant Diamond, Eptrus. Vatican 

GIVEN ‘«: ‘Christ,"" Cape Good Hope, $3100 Shanghal, 
ers. ALL GIVEN for tc postage. Approv 

als. CANADA stamp CO.. Box 94, Cranbrook, B. C. CANADA 


ami 3. beautiful picture 
Trinidad & Tobago: 2eanss" lose issue ie 
2c and 3c, only 5 cents. Ask for my fine one and two 
cent stamp 
H. E 


. Codwise, Box 5, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 





~ "Td than SPARE-TIME MONEY! 


$100.00 OR MORE between now and Christ- 
mas! Show friends, neighbors, classmates, our 
beautiful line of Greeting Cards, Gift Wrap- 
pings, & Imprinted Stationery. Superb values 
that sell on sight—your profits up to 50%! 


Catalog and vatrated FREE SAMPLES 


WRITEWELL CO.,100 Transit Bidg., Boston 15, Mass. 


“STAMP FINDER” 


GIVEN! -.- BIG NEW EDITIO 
profuse oy Mustrated! Tells 
coun 10 which y diffic 
stamp 


ay 
Se STAMP COMPANY 
Box Calais, Maine 


DIFFERENT 30 


107 Stamps from 

Cochin, Oceanie, Camer- 
oun, Malta, Cyprus, etc. To Approval Buyers. 
DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 14, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET GIVEN 


A nice collection of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
fortress in the world—aiso New Zealand Centennial - Brit- 
ish Uganda French Colonials—Early British Colonial — 
West Indies South Amertcan and War stamps plus sample 
copy Philatopic Monthly Magazine. Send only 5c for postage. 
EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. A.G.. Toronto 5, Canada 


TONGA Sailor; Pan American‘’ Pee Wee” ;¢ Salapagos 


“Turtle’’; Bolshevik Train; etc. ALL GIVEN for 3c post- 
age. Approvals, LITTLE FORT, Box 257, Waukegan, III. 
JAMAICA commemorative set given for 

to approval applicants. Send today. 


SANTA ANITA STAMP CO., Box 193, Altadena, Cal 





Island; “‘CATHOLIC’’ TRIANGLE; Midget 


+ 


Lol 


What Are ‘Approvals’’? 


‘“‘Approvais,’’ or ‘approval sheets,’’ mean sheets 
with stamps attached which are made up and 
sent out by dealers. The only obligation on the 
part of the recipient of ‘‘Approvals’’ is that the 
stamps must be returned promptly and in good 
condition, or paid for. 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet and 
the collector should detach those which he wishes 
to buy, then return the sheet with the remaining 
stamps in as good order as when received, en- 
closing with it the price of the stamps he has 
detached and, most important, his name, street 
address, city, postal zone number, State, and 
the invoice number. 
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